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INTRODUCTION 


subject of the cinema in a short book of this kind. Almost 

each chapter contains the subject-matter for a book on 
its Own. | 

Films are fascinating. Once you become a prey to their 
- fascination, it is very difficult not to be enthusiastic about 
them. I believe in films as a medium for entertainment and 
education. Iconsider them to be the most powerful medium 
of expression today. 

As you sit in your cinema seat, you can be lifted right out 
of yourself into quite a different world and enjoy the illusion 
of being a hero in the New York City police tracking down 
a dangerous criminal or a beautiful ballerina bowing to a 
wildly enthusiastic audience. Such is the power of the 
film. It is magic of a kind. 

I hope that some of my enthusiasm will be transmitted to — 
you, the reader. If I have succeeded in making you want to 
read more about films and film-making, this book, as far as 
I am concerned, will have fulfilled its function. With this 
in mind, I have included a bibliography at the end. It will 
help those who want to delve deeper into any particular 
subject. 
~ Some of my perplexity may be obvious when it comes to 
facts and figures about the industry, for it is very difficult to 
obtain reliable figures from any one source, and each set of 
statistics is worked out on a different basis. 

My thanks for the ungrudging help obtained in the pre- 
paration of this book go to innumerable people—producers, 
directors, journalists, cinema managers, the staffs of the British 
Film Academy, the British Film Institute, and the National 
Film Finance Corporation ; and to all those members of the 

ublic to whom I talked and who unwittingly assisted me in 


I: would be impertinent to claim to have covered the whole 


forming some of my conclusions on audience teaction. 


* Such is the quality of our films today that we ate more 
likely to attract talent from other countries than lose ours to 
Hollywood; we have at last learned to make a film that is 
‘national’ in the best sense of that now dangerous word; 
_we have at last gained the interest and respect of government 
circles who have shown their willingness to help us win our 
battle. It remains to be seen how quickly we can step up 
our production from fifty to two hundred films a year, for 
with all the advantages at our hand we cannot hope to achieve 
out goal without having quantity of manufacture as well as 
quality. And this we must do bearing in mind the greatest 
lesson we have learned from America: ata time when our 
country’s prestige throughout the world is our foremost con- 
sideration we must remember that the good British film, 
truthfully reflecting the British way of life, is the most 
~ powerful ambassador we have.” 


Sir Michael Balcon, in “ Twenty YEARS oF BritisH FILM ” 


CHAPTER I 
WE’VE COME A LONG WAY 


“. . the first art form of outstanding importance to be born out of | 
a mechanical invention.” : 
ROGER MANVELL, in “‘ A Seat at the Cinema ” 


definitions, it had better be made clear from the start 

that we accept the film as being aformofart. Purists 
may quibble and claim that the word is wrongly used. 
Be that as it may. Something which is created by the 
team-work of skilled technicians is surely entitled to be 
called a piece of art. A photographer is an artist in his 
own right; and what is a film, if not a sequence of 
‘moving photographs P 

The word ‘“‘ movie” is a good one—better than 
*< film ” or “‘ picture.” Even the slang word “ flick ” is 
more descriptive than “‘ film,” because it lays stress on a 
point which plays a vital part in captivating our imagi- 
nation—the role of movement. 

There has always been a strong urge—even in primitive 
people—to reproduce movement pictorially. Cave 
drawings of animals show that they were generally 
depicted as running or jumping. Children at school 
_ have always drawn animals and people, walking or 
running. Throughout the ages attempts have been made 
to animate still drawings, but it was only in the 1890s 
that real progress began to be made. At that time men 
of all nationalities were striving to outdo the magic- 
lantern and to introduce movement into their slides or 
photographs by experimenting with queer photographic 
contraptions bearing even queerer names. The moving 
*‘ panoramas ” of London and Paris led to the moving 
discs of the Phenakistoscope, and to the moving slides 
_of the Zoopraxiscope, with its sequence of the galloping 
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| |: otder to avoid argument and discussion about 
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horse. Crude as these pioneer efforts may now appear, 
they held their contemporary audiences spellbound. | 

The 1951 Festival film The Magic Box recalled Friese- 
Greene’s ecstatic joy when, in 1889, he succeeded in 
turning the handle of a projector and throwing on to a 
screen a film of a scene taken at Hyde Park Corner. It 
was 20 feet long. Cinematography had been invented. 
Six years later, in Paris, the Lumiére brothers gave the 
first public film-show in a basement in the Boulevard des 
Capucines. And_so the cinema was born. ae 

Happily for us, some of these early films have been 
preserved and can occasionally be seen in Film Society 
programmes. They are worthy of comment because 
they prove that, although we have come a long way since 
those days of jerky, flickering images, we owe our present 
entertainment to the efforts of these pioneers. 

The chase theme has ever been popular in fiction, and 
one of the earliest films about ‘“‘ coppers and robbers,” 
Histoire de brigandage, is a glorious piece of fast movement 
where police in cars and on cycles chase a robber. 
Eventually, of course, the wicked one is caught—but only 
after he has waded through a river and been sat on by the 
entire police force! A little simple in plot content, it 
is no less exciting than some modern counterparts on the 
same theme. 

George Méliés’ Trip to the Moon is probably one of the 
first films to use trick photography. A rocket expedition 
to the moon ends in near disaster when the rocket and its 
passengers fall into the sea. Using models of a rocket 
and of a steamer, and by intercutting scenes with live 
actors, Méliés built up quite an atmosphere reminiscent 
of Jules -Verne’s fantastic travel stories. It is amusing 
to note that when the director wanted to show the 
characters inside the rocket or steamer, he merely re- 
moved a side panel, thus showing a kind of cross-section ! 


Se ! 

| e film Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest is doubly interest- 
ing, in that the part of the hero was played (incognito) by 

D. W. Griffith, who was later to win fame with his films 
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Birth of a Nation and Intolerance. Once again the story is 
very simple: a child is carried away by an eagle and 
rescued from the cliff-face by the noble father—where- 
upon the mother faints. It was instructive to watch how 
the cameraman was embarrassed by his static camera. 
Indeed, in the fierce fight, with the eagle on the edge of 
the cliff, the hero-was almost out of picture. In those 
early days the director did not move his camera, or its 
position, during the shooting of a scene or even perhaps 
of a sequence of scenes. It was D. W. Griffith himself 
who, at a later date, discovered that the camera could 
move in closer in order to obtain certain effects. By his 
discovery of the close-up, he took a significant step in 
divorcing the film from the stage. 

For those who are too young to remember the early 
silent films—and this includes the author—the René: 
Clair film Silence is Golden (1947) was both instructive and 
entertaining. It is the story of a studio in the silent days. 
The film director is pa by Maurice Chevalier, and the 
film gives a pretty faithful representation of the period. 
The opening scenes of the film are relevant to this chapter. 

It is raining. As Chevalier walks round a fair-ground 
he makes his way to a tent, where a film is being shown. 
The tent is not rain-proof. . . . But nothing will dis- 
tract the attention of the operator grimly turning the 
handle of his projector. An earnest pianist makes 
valiant efforts to keep time with the picture. However 
humorous (or even ludicrous) this may sound, this was 
where the cinema was born—in the fair-grounds. 

Cinemas assumed more and more importance, until 
some showmen built quite elaborate booths, used 
_ gramophones to attract the crowds, and even installed 
mechanical organs in the “cinema.” The film-shows 
toured the country and visited the big fairs. 

In Britain, as early as 1897, a ten-minute programme was 
given in Islington. In 1908 you could see three films for 
apenny. ‘The films might be about 400 feet long (about 
four and a half minutes) and were bought at sixpence a 
foot. Some of the early cinemas were disused shops. 
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The “ cinema owner ” would stand outside proclaiming 
the magnificence of the programme. He would collect 
the pennies as people went in and then run round to his 
projector, which he operated himself. At the end of the 
performance he would dash out again and start his vocal 
publicity for the next “ house.” 

Such is the background to the growth of our modern 
picture-palaces, seating hundreds, if not thousands, of 
people at one performance. It is amusing to recall that 
Lumiére, in 1900, told Méliés that there was no future in 
this “‘scientific novelty.” ‘ 

The film has, as we know, sutvived. Throughout its 
life, however, it has had to struggle for its existence. 
New developments have always succeeded each other 
relatively quickly, so that technicians have not had ample 
time to master new techniques and to control this bound- 
less medium. ; 

The first revolutionary invention which disturbed its 
steady growth was the advent of sound, and to Hitchcock 
fell the task of making the first British “‘ talkie ” in 1929— 
this was Blackmail. It took-time to understand how 
sound and picture could be used effectively together. 
Some directors abused the use of sound. Some still do 
to this day. In this connection, it is significant that 
Charlie Chaplin refused to recognize the use of sound- 
speech until he produced The Great Dictator in 1940. 
Up to then he claimed that it was the visual that mattered, _ 
- and his only concession was to use music and natural 
sound effects as in City Lights and Modern Times. There 
was some justification for his stubbornness; as Jympson 
Harman said in the “‘ Evening News ” when reviewing 
City Lights (reissued in 1950): “‘ We old-timers used to 
go to the pictures with our eyes open and our wits about 
us, unlike the noise-bemused movie listeners of today.” 

The next major disturbance in the film world was the 
flamboyant birth of colour. The first British Technicolor 
film was Wings of the Morning and was followed by 
Divorce of Lady X and The Drum. For,.cameramen-and — 
directors this was something new to be mastered. Today, 
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with Jack Cardiff and George Périnal, we possess some of 
the finest colour-cameramen in the world. But for 
economic reasons colour is not used extensively over 
here. 

To come to mote recent times, we find an attempt to 
revive interest in stereoscopic films. This may bring 
another development in commercial film-making. There 
is, too, the challenge of television, which does notas yet 
seem to worry film producers in this country but which 
may become a serious rival. | 
_ All these factors have tended to make complete control 
_ of the medium by the various technicians a more difficult 
task than the outsider might imagine. There have been, 
too, financial problems, which will be dealt with later in 
this book. But in spite of these things, and in spite of 
its mechanical origins, the film—as an artistic creation— 
has come a long way in fifty years. And it has not lost 
its magic. ) 


CHAPTER II 


THE FILM’S STRONG IMPACT ON ITS — 
AUDIENCES 


“© Nor would I attempt to deny that much of its irresistible magic lies 
in a primitive surrender to darkness, warmth, consanguinity, and the — 
hypnotic flicker of tbe screen.” 

RICHARD WINNINGTON, in “‘ Drawn and Quartered ” 


N the days of Friese-Greene and. Lumiére the flicker 
| was most noticeable; nowadays it is barely perceptible 

to the naked eye, but it still exercises a hypnotic in- 
fluence and creates temporary illusions in an audience, 
conveying moods and atmosphere, translating gaiety and 
sadness. | 

It is a fascinating thought that a length of 35-mm. 
celluloid racing through a projector and then greatly 
magnified on to a screen can make audiences forget 
themselves and their surroundings to such an extent that 
they laugh and cry. Such emotions are understandable 
in the theatre, where, after all, there are live actors on 
the stage, who have direct contact with the audience— 
where, in other words, there is contact between those 
transmitting ideas and emotions and those receiving 
them. Moreover, the actors on the stage can vary pace 
and rhythm, alter stress and emphasis, according to 
audience reaction. But in the cinema none of these 
things is possible. 

This has decided disadvantages in comedy, where the 
audience may repeatedly drown the dialogue by their 
laughter. In comedy, too, timing is the essential factor. 
That explains—to some extent—why Danny Kaye is 
much mote effective on the stage than on the screen or 
on the air. Sensitive as he is to audience reaction, he can 
vaty his pace and style to suit the mood of the people 
sitting in front of him. In his films he loses the spon- 
taneity which is one of the key-notes of his success. 
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With tragedy or drama the film is perhaps less handi- 
capped. Provided acting and direction are good, tragic 
films will rarely fail to grip the audience. 

The master illusionist is Charlie Chaplin. How could 
anyone fail to be moved by his bitter disappointment 
when his guests fail to appear for the Christmas dinner 
he has so lovingly prepared in The Gold Rush? As he 
opens the door of his hut he hears the sound of revelry 
coming up from the village below. Pathos without 
words. Not only are we moved by such a scene, but we 
remember it some twenty years later. And when City 
_ Lights was recently reissued, even the critics admitted to 

-atear anda sniff! The story of the poor little man who 
befriends a blind girl is full of human tragedy, and perhaps 
none greater than in the final scenes of the film. The 
flower-girl who has regained her sight is amused by the 
spectacle of a tramp smiling at her from the pavement 
outside her shop. As she gives him some money she 
touches his hand and realizes this is the man who be- 
friended her in her days of blindness. Again, tragedy 
without words. ‘There is no dialogue and only one sub- 
title in the whole scene. Here is true illusion conjured 
up on the screen by sheer artistry and skill. 

War scenes have an uncanny way of producing stron 
emotions. ‘The aerial combat scenes in Twelve O'clock 
High were frankly terrifying. True, the scenes had been 
- shot during the war in actual dog-fights between fighters 
and bombers. We knew that they were the real thing. 
But once again we forgot that we were not actually _ 
seeing the planes hurtling down to earth in flames. 
They were only moving pictures. 

Perhaps even more disquieting—because of its re- 
strained sobriety—was the scene from that admirable 
American second feature, The Window. A small boy is 
_ pursued by a murderer whom he has seen committing his 
ctime. ‘The chase takes place in a derelict building. 
- Towards the end the little boy seeks refuge on a beam 
under the roof. This long wooden beam is precariously 
balanced, and the boy is perched in mid-air. As he 
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edges his way along the beam it creaks and sags a fraction. 
The scene is shot with great restraint, and underlines the 
fear of the boy and the anguish of the parents watchin 
down below. Very few people watching the film did 
not grip the arms of their seats—and heave a tremendous 
sigh of relief when the boy was saved from what seemed 
certain death. It was like being at the circus and 
watching a tight-rope walker. 
_ Sometimes the illusion can be rudely shattered. 

Those who saw Johnny Belinda will remember Jane 
Wyman’s sensitive portrayal of the mute: there is a 
scene in which the doctor and she realize their deep love 
for each other and are sorely grieved at the thought of 
peroe:, Well directed and beautifully acted, the scene 

rought tears to the eyes of both men and women in the 
audience. ‘The tenuous thread of the illusion snapped in 
my case when a young girl near me sniggered and said to 
her friend, “‘ Coo! ain’t it soppy?” It was a distressing 
experience, because from that moment on I could not 
dissociate the picture from the mechanical contraption 
which was projecting it, and from the inflammable 
celluloid which bore its image. 

To surrender ourselves to the hypnotism of the screen 
it is necessary to forget our immediate surroundings. 
Alas! we are only too often reminded of the irritating 
presence of others by the steady munch and crunch of 
sweets and by the constant jolting of our seats by restless 
feet. | 

The magic of the screen can, however, be shared by 
two people—friends, lovers, or husband and wife. But 
the person who goes alone to the cinema must shut him- 
self off from the outside world and concentrate on the 
screen. For, strangely enough, there grows a link 
between the images on the huge screen and each individual 
in the audience, just as there is a live contact between the 
actor and his theatre audience. In the theatre the 
strength of that tie depends on the actor; inthe cinema 
it depends on the audience. | 


: CHAPTER III 
WHY DO PEOPLE GO TO THE CINEMA ? 


* No aslo is needed today on the social importance of cinema- 
£oing, and the fact that weekly attendances in Britain amount fo 25 or . 
30 millions is common knowledge. . . . In face of such a public, one’s 
dual attitude to the film as an art and as a sociological problem takes 
on the appearance of an uncomfortable dilemma.’ 

. RACHAEL LOw, in Penguin Review No. 7 


, HAT are the facts ? Statisticians do not always 
: ; x agree among themselves, but as far as cinema- 
, going is concerned, there seems to be a fair 
degree of uniformity in the attendance figures quoted from 
vatious sources. For instance, it appears that over 21 
million of the 29 million adults in Britain are cinema- 
goets; this does not take into account the vast number of 
under 16s who go most frequently. On an average, 30 
million cinema seats are bought each week. The figures 
have been broken down to show the frequency rates of 
cinema attendances : 


32 per cent. of the adult population go once a week 
' (13 pet cent. of this 32 per cent. go more than oncea 
week). 
AI per cent. go less often than once a week. 
27 per cent. never go (this includes a high percentage 
of old people). \ 


Among young people—16 to 19s—only 2 per cent. 
“never go. 


69 per cent. of 16 to 19s go at least once a week. 
45 per cent. of 16 to 19s go at least twice a week. 


From these floures it can be seen that 68 per cent. 
(41 per cent. + 27 per cent.) of the adult population go 
less than once a week. This is quite a high figure. 

B | 17 
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Almost the same percentage—6g per cent.—of the young 
people go at /east once a week. 

With many people, therefore, cinema-going has become 
a habit. Apparently, 70 per cent. of all cinema-goers go 
to their local cinemas, and 23 per cent. of these go to the 
same local every time. Ona predetermined night each 
week—sometimes on several nights—they go to the local 
regardless of the programme and without bothering to 
ask their friends if the film is a good one. ‘These regular 
cinema-goets are popular with the box-office, but they 


are hardly the people to question in order to find out what 


lies behind the influence of the cinema in oun modern 
society. : 
These regulars are mostly victims of a monotonous 
existence and have been lulled into a passive form of 
recreation by films, sound broadcasts, and, more recently, 
television. ‘The extreme example of this is to be found 
in the densely populated industrial areas of the Midlands 
and of the North of England. Or again in South Wales, 
where women workers on purely repetitive work are 


known to go to the cinema from four to six times a week, 


accotdine to their wages. It is a sad reflection on our 
society, and calls to mind the scathing portrait of these 


Modern Times which Charlie Chaplin painted in his satire 


on this mechanized age. : 

Social conditions, too, have a great deal to do with 
high cinema attendances in industrial areas. In many 
families there is just the one living-room. The restless 
young people of today cannot be expected to stay at home 


in cramped quarters, and young couples do not wish to — 
hold hands in front of the entire family allevening. The — 


darkened cinema is a more romantic place, and offers 
warmth and comfort for a very reasonable sum of 
money. | i 
But there is, nevertheless, something deeper than that. 
Even the hardened regular—even though he may not 
know it—is seeking a form of distraction or escapism. 


Let’s face it—ours is not a very happy world. There is — 


little consolation in the tough routine of daily work, and 


ine 
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little encouragement outside that to believe in a peaceful 
and secure world in the near future. This post-war era 
has produced bitter disappointments and disillusionments, 
There is, therefore, a tremendous yearning for entertain- 
ment. People want to forget their daily worries and to 
laugh. If they can be mie to laugh at themselves, so 
much the better. The British have a sense of the tidicu- 
lous and appreciate a joke against themselves: they prefer 
comedy and melodrama to tragedy and psychological 
drama. | 
Escapism may not be a word we like to use. It sounds 
as if we were running away from something. But that 
is what we are searching for—a form of escapism. 
Miners find it in pigeon-racing, Welshmen in singing, 
factory workers and office clerks in football matches, 
University students in rowing or rugby football. In a 
Sense, we are running away from our drudgery and from 
our evetyday selves. And in the cinema we can run to 
the ends of the earth with no effort at all, unless it be that 
of concentration. 

Films open up realms of dream and fancy for the factory 
wotker, the office clerk, the teacher, the railway porter, 
the bus driver, and all those millions who, packed like 
sardines, travel to and from work five days a week, fifty 
weeks a year, for thirty years or more. Films can offer 
them colour, music, drama, travel, comedy—and glamour, 

The last is not the least important: the young and the 
_ old have their favourite stars whom they would emulate— 
in their dreams, at least. Young couples sit closer to- 
gether as the hero and-heroine fall in love. The older 
ones sigh for a past that is no more. There is a process 
of self-identification going on all the time with all 


' _ audiences. Young men see themselves in Clark Gable’s 


shoes as he knocks out the villain. Young girls imagine 
_ themselves in the dress that Valerie Hobson is wearing. 
Children jump up in their seats as John Wayne rides up 
just in the nick of time on his galloping horse. | 
By identifying themselves with the characters in the 
films, the audiences are escaping from themselves, and in 
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many cases casting off inhibitions. There is, too, some 
comfort to be derived from the communal aspect of 
cinema-going. It makes people feel they are sharing an 
experience with other people whilst retaining a sense of 
ptivacy. This suits the British character admirably. 
For we in these islands like to share our pleasures with 
hundreds of others at football matches and with friends 
and acquaintances in pubs and clubs, but we do not like — 
to show our emotions in public and thus prove that, in 
our own peculiar way, we are romantic and sensitive. 
In the cinema we can give way to emotion, knowing that 
we ate surrounded by others who are doing the same; 
and at the same time the reassuring darkness protects us 
from the public gaze. : 

So far we have concentrated on the people who, with- 
out discrimination, make cinema-going a pure habit. 
But there are many—and here we lack statistics—who 
choose their films carefully and who go to the cinema 
because they enjoy a film by certain standards which they 
have set themselves. ‘These people are, unfortunately, 
in the minority. It cannot be denied that among these 
film-lovers there is, too, the same basic desire for enter- 
tainment and diversion from daily routine, but there is, 
in addition, a genuine appreciation of the medium. 
Among them are students, writers, film technicians 
(ardent cinema-goers), amateur film-makers and photo- 
graphers, and some of the business and professional classes. 

It has always been a drawback in the development of 
the film as an art form that those whose education and 
interests might make them appreciate a more progressive 
form of film art have been in the minority. There are 
many, too, in the professional classes who are very 
infrequent visitors to the cinema. Some claim they have 
not the time; others that there is rarely anything worth 
seeing, Perhaps there is some truth in the combination 
of these two reasons. If those who claim that their work 
leaves them little time to go out to the cinema could be © 
certain that they would see a worthwhile film they would 
make the effort, even if they had to queue. 
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In 1947 hardened cinema-goers made a determined 
effort to see Les Enfants du Paradis in a Leicester Square 
cinema. It ran for twenty weeks, and the cinema 
manager remembers people queueing outside in a snow- 
storm with thick snow lying on the ground. This was 
true enthusiasm. 7 

Apart from queueing for exceptional films, the true 
film-enthusiast has, of course, the opportunity of going 
to see old classic films or foreign ones, or avant garde 
productions at a local film society, of which there are 
Over 200 in the country with a total of over 50,000 
members. This is a vital branch of cinema-going, and 
- on these film societies (and on the British Film Institute 
which aids and supports them) depends the raising of the 
standard of film appreciation among cinema-goers. If 
audiences are gradually educated to appraise films, this 
may, in time, have the effect of raising the standard of film 
production. But more of this later. 


CHAPTER IV 


DOES THE PUBLIC KNOW WHAT IT 
WANTS ? fae: 
“ Never has my job been more trying. It's always been difficult to 
assess public taste, but now it’s more difficult than eer, At one time 
we could be sure that a film which succeeded in America wouldnt do too 
badly in Britain, and vice versa, but listen to this. ‘ David and 
Bathsheba’ is making more money in America than any film in the history 
of this company but is failing miserably in Britain. “ No Highway’ 
was a big success in Britain. But here we can't give it away. Tot 


baffling.” 
DARRYL ZANUGCK, as tepotted by Logan Gourlay in 
‘“‘ The Sunday Express ” 


In the first place, because there is no such thing as 
the public. Every audience is made up of in- 
dividuals each possessing a personality and capable of 
expressing emotions and thoughts. It is often possible 
to find a common denominator among the same class of 
people in a particular area, but it is hazardous to talk 
about the general public. : 
For instance, there is a vast difference between the 
sense of humour of a Yorkshireman and that of a 
Londoner; the Glaswegian and the citizen of Edinburgh 
have totally different outlooks on life; the Welshman 
may seem (and sound) a foreigner to a man from Tyne- 
side. ‘This accounts for varying reactions to films in 
different parts of the country. Ivor Novello films, for 
example, were well received in the West End, but did 
not appeal in the Provinces. George Formby, on the 
other hand, did well in the Provinces and flopped in the 
West End. “Old Mother Riley” films have been 
especially successful in rural districts, :: 
It is sometimes possible to come down to reactions of 
an audience in one particular cinema. In the Notting- 
‘ham district there is a cinema where the audiences are so 
22 


A T all times it has been difficult to assess public taste. ; 
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enamoured of “‘ Westerns ” that the manager was once 
asked by a colleague why he did not install saddles in 
place of seats! Even in the West End of London, where 
audiences could be expected to be more diverse and 
represent a cross-section of the public, managers have 
noticed that cinemas in Leicester Square and Piccadilly 
have a regular following of patrons who are attracted by 
the type of films generally shown in each cinema. 

Audience reaction to religion is not always foreseeable, 
and religion can play an important part in the success or 
failure of a film—Monsieur Vincent and Open City received 
staunch support from Catholics because they believed in 
the sincerity of the heroes. But the religious appeal of 
David and Bathsheba in this country was nil and the film 
flopped: British audiences are not interested in pseudo- 
religious films unless they can also offer some really epic 
scenes of crashing temples, as in the case of Samson and 
Delilah. 

Such ate some of the factors and considerations in- 
volved in assessing audience reaction. Variety in 
audience reactions in the same country, district, or town 
makes it difficult to. use pre-addressed labels in the 
despatch of a film—especially when it comes from 
-abroad—hoping that it will suit this or that type of 
public. It is virtually impossible to view any country’s 
cinema-goers as am audience or ¢he public. How, then, 
could the world’s audiences provide a uniform reaction 
to any one film, even though it be an epic in the mind of 
the producer? It would be a sad day for humanity if 
they could. On the whole, it is best for Zanuck or 
Goldwyn to be baffled once in a while. 

Apart from these very real considerations, there is, too, 
the indisputable fact that man is fickle. “* The public,” 
if we are conveniently to name it thus, has a disconcerting 
habit of suddenly switching its affections from comedy 
to tragedy or from musicals to gangster films. ‘There is 
‘no rational explanation for these changes in moods except 
that once again it reflects the reactions of groups of 
individuals who are all entitled to their whims, likes, and 
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dislikes. A case in point is the public’s attitude to war 
films. Immediately after the War there was a decided © 
reaction against war scenes, but~in 1950 alone three 
wat films, They Were Not Divided, The Wooden 
Horse, and Odette, were well received. Odette was 
a triumph, in spite of its grim reminders of German 
atrocities. | 

There is one thing about which the public is quite — 
cettain. The public knows what it does not like; and 
it says so in no uncertain terms. Every cinema manager 
~ will tell you that word-of-mouth publicity either makes _ 
ot breaks a film. ‘With the change of programme on 
Monday—if it is a six-day run—there isa poor attend- 
ance. Monday has always been a bad day in show 
business. But the reports of the few who do come will 
affect the attendances for the rest of the week. A bad 
report will make attendances drop instantly, and even the 
Saturday peak will be affected. 7 

In the case of specialized cinemas showing foreign 
films over periods of several weeks, the time lag is much 
greater, and it may take three or four weeks for word-of- 
mouth publicity to take effect. 


Let us take dislikes first—what sort of films does the 


British public apparently dislike ? 

Films dealing with psychiatry appear high up on the 
list of unpopularity. Even a good film like Mine Own 
Executioner (reissued in 1951 with My Favourite Spy, a 
Bob Hope comedy!) failed to make the grade with © 
audiences. Psychiatry is not popular in films over here, — 
partly because there is a vague suspicion—fostered, no 
doubt, by fiction—of a slightly phoney flavour about it, 
and partly because the arguments are not always easy to 
follow. Films dealing with serious problems are not 
extremely popular. A few years ago Frederic March 
and his wife appeared in an excellent film Act of Murder. 
It dealt with the subject of euthanasia, and did not have a — 
wide appeal. Last year, Justice est faite, a French film 
dealing with something of the same problem, did not 
even appeal to the audiences who generally appreciate 
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the more serious type of foreign film. The American 
film A// the King’s Men, in spite of its rollicking pace, did 
not capture the imagination of British audiences, no 
doubt because it was too vivid a story of the tyranny and 
despotism of an American politician and raised funda- 
mental social issues; inexorably, the problems drove the 
characters along, whereas in Odd Man Out, a British film 
with a strong political background, the characters 
dominated the scene and played against a deliberately 
vague background. - | | 

The dislikes we have enumerated are not surprising if 

we remember what we discussed earlier—the general 
need for entertainment and laughter. The man or 
woman who has been in a mill, forge, shop, or office 
all day wants to relax without undue strain to the in- 
tellect. It is a pity that the attitude of mind of so many 
should degenerate into the acceptance of any kind of 
nonsense and “‘ tripe.” 
_ A film which is too advanced in technique will not 
normally fare very well. It will appeal to the minority 
audience of film enthusiasts and not to the majority of 
film-goers. C7tizen Kane (1941), which is probably Orson 
Welles’s best film, was a flop. So many people could not 
understand the abrupt cuts, the weird camera angles, the 
symbolism of the visuals, and the continual allusions to 
** Rosebud.” The pace of the film left them out of 
breath and bafed. It was too much of a mental effort — 
to be entertaining. Yet its major fault was merely that 
it was ahead of its time. For in 1947 Odd Man Out, with 
its surrealism and symbolism, was not only accepted— 
it was triumphantly received. 

Having dealt with numerous dislikes and aversions, let 
us turn to the avowed likes of the public. The “ Motion 
Picture Herald” publishes every year a list of the ten 
- most successful films—from the box-office point of view. 
These are, therefore, the most popular films of the year : 
they are not necessarily the best films of the year—or 
shall we say the films which more critical minds consider 
to be the vintage productions. Take the years 1948, 
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1949, and 1950. Films grossing the most in order of © 
box-office returns were: | 


1948 
Spring in Park Lane. 
The Best Years of Our Lives. ~» 
My Brother Jonathan. 
Road to Rio. 
Life nith Father. 
It Always Rains on Sunday. 
The Naked City. 
Olver Twist. 
Unconquered. 


The Red Shoes. 


1049 : 

The Third Man. « 
Johuny Belinda. 
Maytime in Mayfair. 
Scott of the Antarctic. 
Paleface. 

Faster Parade. 

Blue Lagoon. 

Red Rywer. 

Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 
The Hasty Heart. 


1950 
Annie Get Your Gun. 
Blue Lamp. 
Wooden Horse. 
Odette. 
The Happiest Days of Your Life. 
Treasure Island. 
Father of the Bride. 
Fancy Pants. 
Forsyte Saga. 
Jolson Sings Again. 
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Perhaps the first point to make is that in each list there 
are several titles missing, titles which we could have 
expected by virtue of the quality of the films. Take 
1948—Hamlet and The Fallen Idol are absent from the list. 
Yet Hamlet was a most fascinating “‘ essay ” in film-craft, 
and Ihe Fallen Idol a masterpiece of direction. In 1949 
we might have expected Kizd Hearts and Coronets ot 
Whisky Galore, two of Ealing’s most outstanding 
comedies in a whole series of entertaining films. In 
1950 there were two significant British films, Morning 
Departure and Seven Days to Noon, which failed to get into 
the first ten. They did, however, figure in the “ Daily 
Mail” list of ten most popular British films for 1950. 
Although the ‘ Daily Mail” poll is not entirely repre- 
sentative, in that it is based on only one and a quarter 


~ tillion votes taken in about 2,000 cinemas, it is worth 


recording that ‘‘ Daily Mail” voters put Oderze at the top 
of the list, and gave it a clear lead of 11,000 votes over 
The Blue Lamp. 
Is it possible from the lists to draw any conclusion as 
to public taste? Not very easy. But there are certain 
facts which are evident. Comedy and light entertain- 
ment ate high up on the lists, topping them in both 1948 
and 1950. Strangely enough, a powerful drama, Jobuny 
Belinda, won second place in 1949, but how far blatant 
_ publicity for the most sensational scenes in the film 


_. accounted for high attendance aaa is impossible to 


decide, Let us give a great deal of the credit to Jane 

Wyman for a beautifully moving performance. 

In 1948 it was a little surprising to find I¢ Always Rains 
on Sunday as one of the most popular films. This was a 

rather sombre piece against a very teal London back- 


ee, ground of rain and dullness. For many audiences the 


theme might have proved too real, with its portrayal of a 


monotonous existence. But, of course, there was a 


dramatic twist in the story—it is not every day that a 
- criminal seeks refuge ina normal home! Even then it is 
not the type of film that usually proves popular in this 
country. It resembles the French and Italian presenta- 
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tion of such themes, and recalls Antoine et Antoinette, the 
simple tale of a young couple in Paris, and Four Steps in 
the Clouds, the sequence of adventures that befall a very 
ordinary man shaken out of his normal dull routine by an 
incident in the train on his way to work. The basic 
factor in all these films is the interruption of normal 
activity by unusual incidents. | 

Nobody can be surprised at the success of The Third 
Manin 1949. Apart from the Carol Reed artistic cachet, 
the originality of the Graham Greene story, and the quite 
outstanding acting of the principals—and of the peculiar — 
German child—there was about this film an inexplicable — 
magic enhanced by haunting zither tunes. The last was 
a bold innovation. It succeeded. The tunes captured 
the imagination of audiences throughout the world— 
and in Sweden the film was the most successful British 
film ever to have been shown there. 

The return of war films in the 1950 list of successes 
calls for comment. As we saw, post-war audiences wete 
not vety keen on war stories, and producers rightly 
decided to explore other fields for subjects. (The Best 
Years of Our Lives, a 1948 success, cannot truly be called a 
wat story; it was far removed from the battlefield— 
except for a memorable flash-back to aerial combat 
scenes—and dealt mainly with the consequences of wat.) 
But with the passage of time veiling people’s memory of 
the horrors of war, there was once again a market for the 
heroics of warfare, open and secret. But, even then, the © 
blood-and-thunder of the battlefield was avoided in 
most stories. Odette was more than the tragic story of a 
French Resistance agent—it was a tribute to the spirit 
of all those women who secretly and silently fought the 
Nazis in all European countries under German domina- 
tion. It had the advantage of being based on the true 
narrative of the adventures of an agent named Odette. 
There was nothing phoney about the story or the 
character. In addition, the film shirked no issues. It © 
showed, with remarkable restraint, the horrors of Nazi 
brutality, and contained what is surely one of the most 
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gtuesome scenes ever shown on the screen. By this I do 
not tefer to the torture scenes in the Gestapo Head- 

quarters in Paris, but to the scene where a convoy of 

women pfisonets arrives at a concentration camp. In 

the background the smoke from the tall chimneys 

indicates that bodies are being burned in the cremating 

ovens; in the foreground the camp orchestra—all the_ 
players are women prisoners—plays symphonic music to 

** welcome ” the new batch of prisoners and to satisfy the 

camp commandant’s refined artistic tastes. Never was 

there such an indictment of barbarism : picture and music 

track speak for themselves: there is no commentary. 

Of such stuff was the film of Odette made. 

The Woodee Horse lacked Odette’s grandeur, but in 
telling the story of the last war’s most dramatic escape 
from a camp in Germany it had the makings of a 
successful film from the start. The documentary style 
was adopted even mote obviously than for Odefre, and in 
this respect producer and director reverted to the style 
of feature-documentary which was so successful during 
the War. 7 

The appeal of other war films—Morning Departure, 
They Were Not Diwided, and the American film Twelve 
O'clock High—are all indicative of the mood of the public. 
At the moment people do not object to the noise of guns 
_ of to the scream of planes diving down to earth. What 
does it prove? Are we bored? Do we crave excite- 
ment? Do we prefer even war to our political and 


social problems? Or are we going through a passing 


phase and shall we soon return to our first loves—Bob 
Hope, Alastair Sim, Spencer Tracy (in comic mood), 
Danny Kaye, and Betty Grable ? 

It is nearly always dangerous to generalize—generaliza- 
tions have a habit of coming back at you—but it is fairly 
true to say that audiences have always liked comedies, and 
- always will do. There has been a veritable avalanche of 
them in the past few years, and many came from the 
prolific Ealing Studios: Passport to Pimlico, Whisky 
Galore, The Lavender Hill Mob, Man in the White Suit; from 


soca 
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other sources came The Happiest Days of Your Life, 
Laughter in Paradise; and from America Life with Father, 
Born Yesterday, Father’s Little Dividend, My Favourite Spy. 

Another category of film which is usually popular is 
the fast-moving, exciting detective story, a style in which 
the Americans excel: The Naked City, Call Northside 777, 


and Detective Story are three of the best. “As we said 


eatlier, the chase theme has always been assured of a good 
reception with audiences. Both adults and children are 
hypnotized by the relentless pursuit on the screen of the 

“bad ” men by the forces of law and order. There seem — 


to be countless variations of the same theme. Westerns — 


are perhaps less original in their plots, but it does not 
seem to matter very much, as long as the hero arrives in ~ 
time to rescue the heroine from the clutches of the 
villain ! a 
Two more types of film come to mind—musical 
comedies and ballet. American musical comedies are 
almost bound to succeed with our public. Amie Get 
Your Gun, An American in Paris, and Lullaby of Broadway 
are the type of musicals which delight our people wi 
their lavish settings, catchy tunes, and romping pace. 
American musicals have “‘zip” and rhythm. It is 
entertainment on a big scale; it is show business. We — 
could hardly be farther away from reality. wae 
The popularity of ballet on the stage has made films 
on ballets a box-office certainty, and The Red Shoes has 
further whetted the public’s appetite for this type of © 
entertainment. 3 
So we come to the end of this chapter on a vexed 
uestion of public taste. Having started by saying that — 
there was no such thing as “‘ the public,” we have been 
forced to swallow our pride and admit that there are 
certain’ common denominators in the reactions of 
audiences to certain types of films. To that extent they 
constitute the reactions of “‘ publics ” which make up she 
public. Whilst agreeing that the main aim of most 
audiences is to seek entertainment which will take them 
out of themselves, we can nevertheless discern a more 
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thoughtful approach to the cinema. With the War, 
people became accustomed to a mote serious form of 
entertainment. The War itself taught people to ponder | 
ovet some vital issues of our way of life. The B.B.C. has 
done a great deal, too, to educate the public to appreciate 
the arts. The number of people listening to concerts has 
steadily gone up, and the attendances at public concerts 
have been encouraging. Films, plays, and art are given 
several “spots ” in B.B.C. programmes, and even those 
who generally condemn the critics listen in to their 
Sunday morning ‘discussion. 

There are, in short, hopeful signs. It is now no 
longer a sine qua non of every picture that it must have a 
happy ending. In Devective Story the hero was shot dead 
in one of the last scenes. The greatest tribute that can 
be paid to audiences is that in The Third Man they waited 
to the very end to see whether the girl would be recon- 
ciled with the young American. It is also a tribute to 
Carol Reed for holding the audience with such a firm 
etip. Or was it the zither music? 


CHAPTER V 
ROLE OF PRODUCER AND DIRECTOR 


. . . owing to the accident of its mechanical nature the film was not 
born until the industrial age, it had no decent cultural descent, it did 
not even emerge from the people; it was thrust in front of the people by 
the showman. The people have never really recovered the initiative.” 

DENIS FORMAN, in “‘ The Yeat’s Work in the Film, 1949 ” 


ce 


= 


HE showman, who is often the producer, bears a 
heavy responsibility. As it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to assess public taste at any given 
moment, he has to provide films which he considers will 
meet with the approval of audiences within his own 
country and, if possible, of those overseas. Film is, 
indeed, an art imposed on, the people rather than created — 
by them. , 

How does the producer know what films to make? 
Hedoes not. He1s eternally puzzled by the unpredictable 
fluctuations of public taste. The honest producer will 
not claim that he can foretell the reactions of the public. — 
Every film is a gamble. The more successful the — 
producer becomes, the more cautious he is in the choice 
of theme or subject for his next production. For he dare 
not risk a failure. . 

It may be as well to clear up a few misconceptions about 
the role of the producer and that of the director in the 
film industry. : 

In America the producer isademigod. Sam Goldwyn, 
Darryl Zanuck, and Cecil B. De Mille—these are names 
to be pronounced with reverence. They represent 
powerful forces. In their time they have not only 
formed public taste in America; they have also been 
responsible for forming foreign opinion about America. 
The American producer forges the shape of a film. ‘The 
director carries out the assignment according to the 
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wishes of the producer. There are cases where the 
personality and individuality of the director come 
through, but that is not the general rule. The power 
wielded by the producer ensures the financial success of 
the film, because the producers—those chosen few—are 
true showmen (give them their due) and capable of 
providine the kind of entertainment that the American 
public will enjoy. With any measure of good luck, their 
films will also appeal abroad; but this is always an 
unknown factor. In December 1951 Sam Goldwyn was 
sorely distressed at the mixed reception given to I Want 
You. 

_ In Britain the producer exercises a less rigid control 
over the actual film-making. He is still the head of a 
film-making unit. He may be the managing director of a 
company, or the top executive of a group of companies ; 
and as such he is more concerned with general policy, 
finance, and administration. To help him in his work he 
may have an associate producer. But the director is 
definitely the key man on the creative side. Working 
under the producer’s guidance, he leads a team of film 
technicians. This may include several assistant directors, 
a director of photography, a camera crew, and the sound- 
engineers—not forgetting the continuity girl, upon whose 
careful observation the accuracy of every detail depends. 
The director’s role is to translate into film form the script 
which has been prepared by a script-writer. The 
director is the man who makes the artistes act and speak 
the parts indicated in the script. A certain confusion 
has arisen in many people’s minds because of the looser 
use made of the words “ producer ” and “‘ director ” in 
theatreland, where the terms seem to be interchangeable. 
In film-land the two are quite distinct. 

Having given these iderishs: it is necessary to add a 
rider—in this country many directors prefer to exercise a 
more comprehensive control over their productions, and 
combine the roles of director and producer. Such is the 
case of Herbert Wilcox, Carol Reed, Launder and Gilliat, 
Powell and Pressburger; and it was so with Laurence 
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Olivier when he made Hamlet and Henry V. But at 
Ealing Studios, Sir Michael Balcon is producer of all the 
films, and has under him a team of directors who are 
given a great deal of latitude on the creative side. They 
include Harry Watt (The Overlanders), Alexander Mac- 
Kendrick (Whisky Galore), Basil Dearden (Blue Lamp), 
Robert Hamer (Kind Hearts and Coronets), Charles Frend 
(Scott of the Antarctic). In other companies we find two 
people who normally work as a team, the one as producer, 
the other as director—this is true of Ronald Neame | 


(producer) and David Lean (director), who have given — 


us Brief Encounter and Great Expectations, and of the 
Boulting brothers, who were responsible for Seven Days 
to Noon. it is obvious, therefore, that there is a certain 
flexibility in British film production which varies accord- 
ing to the personalities and qualifications of the technicians 
concerned. 

British producers have never been anxious to establish 
formule in film-making. As Sir Michael Balcon wrote - 
in the “‘ Daily Telegraph” (18 April, 1951): “. . . no 
infallible formula for entertainment—33 per cent. love, 
27 per cent. action, 20 per cent. comedy, and so on—has 
ever been devised. Even if we did hit on it once, it 
would be spoiled“by repetition.” Both Mr. Rank and 
Sir Alexander Korda have realized the value of leaving a 
large measure of freedom to their technicians. In recent 
years Korda has attracted many leading film personalities 
to his London Films’ banner—Carol Reed, Launder and 
Gilliat, Powell and Pressburger, and Herbert Wilcox, 
who, whilst remaining independent, makes use of Korda’s — 
distribution facilities. Nor would it be surprising if 
Korda persuaded Laurence Olivier to make a film facta 
one day. 

In the preparation of a series of broadcasts for the 
European Service of the B.B.C. (French Section), I was 
able to interview various producers and directors who 
each had an individualistic approach to the problem of 
film-production. Let us take three of them and examine 
their views. 
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It is significant that when Launder and Gilliat formed 
their own company in 1945 they named it “‘ Individual 
Pictures.” They are both professional writers, and 
_ through their long association in films, since the days of 
The Lady Vanishes and Night Train to Munich to their 
delightful Irish comedy drama I See a Dark Stranger, they 
have both become proficient in the art of scripting, 
directing, and producing. They are interchangeable and 
share production and writing as the opportunity arises. 
Both agree that the ideal basis for a good film is an 
original story. State Secret, a melodrama set in the 
mythical police state of Vosnia, was a Gilliat story, and 
Lady Godiwa Rides Again, a satire on Beauty Queen com- 
petitions, was a Launder idea. 

Launder and Gilliat consider that the film, which, as 
we saw, was born in the fair-ground, has always found its 
popular appeal—at least in os country—in melodrama. 
British audiences are not as logical and as mentally 
mature as the French, who delight in psychological 
dramas. State Secret, which deals with a serious enough 
story, was treated in a light vein, so as to avoid heavy 
drama and a problem picture. Launder and Gilliat have 
both got a nice sense of humour, and they want their 
audiences to reap the benefit of it. They feel that their 
primary function as producers is to entertain, and not to 
~ make oe cry | | 

- Herbert Wilcox is a great individualist. He has two 
precious gifts—he seems to have an intuitive under- 
standing of the public’s mind and he is a first-class show- 
man. But he would be the first to admit that it would be 
impertinent to foretell public reactions. He produces 
films he himself likes, and hopes that they will please the 
public. With the lighter comedies, Spring in Park Lane 
and Maytime in Mayfair, he appealed to the thousands who 
want to find complete relaxation. With his historical 
films, Victoria the Great and Sixty Glorious Years, he 
appealed to national pride and to the love of the 
spectacular. With Odette he appealed to emotion. 
Wilcox prefers to play on the emotions of his audience, 
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rather than tax their intellect, as do many French 
producers. 

Odette was a new departure for him. But once he had 
decided to use the story for a film, he put all his sincerity 
into the production, and he was ably seconded by his wife, 
Anna Neagle, who played the part of the heroine with 
extreme sensitivity. Wilcox also put all his showman- 
ship into the launching of the film. He and his wife were 
both present at several European premiéres, after its 
brilliant first night in London, when Their Majesties the 
King and Queen attended. The premiére in Paris—held 
in the stately Opera House—was most moving, especially: 
when Odette herself appeared alone on the stage at the 
end of the performance. There were many tearful 
spectators that evening. 


This brings us to an important point of view which 


Wilcox is ever eager to stress. According to him, the 
role of the producer does not stop with the despatch of 
the first print to the renters. A film must be followed up 
and note taken of its reception wherever it goes. Only — 
in this way can the producer learn from experience. 
And, above all, the producer must not forget that he is 
in show business—he must remember that his first duty 
is to the public he serves. 

Quite a different type of producer-director is to be 
found in Carol Reed. It would be rash to attempt to 
sketch the development of Carol Reed’s art as a director. 
This has been admirably done by Basil Wright in the 
British Council booklet ‘‘ The Year’s Work in the Film, 
1949.” Carol Reed is a film director who has developed 
his technique with every new film from Kipps and The 
Stars Look Down to The Way Ahead and then to Odd Man 
Out, The Fallen Idol, and The Third Man. He is a firm 
believer in the short story as a basic pattern for films, and 
prefers them to novels, which may prove cumbersome 
and unwieldy in plot ‘and in characterization. Carol 
Reed does not profess to understand the secret of 2 
successful film, but he has a tremendous faith in his own 
sincerity. He considers that if he chooses stories and 
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characters in which he believes, then audiences will be- 
lieve in them too, and accept them. The primary function 
of the director is to be sincere ; otherwise he is cheating 
his audience. Even if the director is psychologically 
wrong in the development of his plot, audiences will 
respect his judgment provided he has been sincere. 

Carol Reed’s emphasis on this point is consistent with 
his sensitive understanding of human characters and his 
genius for creating atmosphere. He is an artist, imagina- 
tive and patient, who hopes to transmit to his public 
something of the artistic beauty he senses in the film he 
is creating. He is not out to educate the public. He 
does not think that the aim of film-making is educational. 
If the entertainment which is offered to the public can in 
any way bring with it an appreciation of art, then he will 
feel doubly rewarded. ‘The way in which the technical 
brilliance of The Third Man was acclaimed should 
teassute him. 

From these brief insights into the thoughts of some of 
our leading film-producers and directors it is clear that 
no dogmatic views can be held about the role of the 
producer and of the director. It is a. question of 
personalities. Whilst all seem to agree that their first 
duty is to entertain, each one strives to do it in the way 
he thinks best. This may not give the best box-office 
results. A flexible system of production such as exists 
in the Korda organization may not be very economical 
in all cases. But it does give greater scope for experi- 
ment and development. It is very difficult to find men 
who can combine a flair for finance with artistic skill. 
There are too few showmen in film-land. 

The theatre still has a number; but then the theatre 

is an older and more popular art than the film. It has 
centuries of tradition behind it. Audiences at the 
theatre have participated more actively and more inti- 
mately in the development of the stage. Film audiences 
are still the willing recipients of a form of entertainment 
which is devised for them. There are virtually no 
‘repertory ” or “amateur” film-production groups to 
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compare with the theatre movement. But, as Roger 
Manvell says in his book “A Seat at the Cinema”: 
“The film society is the beginning of a Little Theatre 
movement in the cinema. Its real power will be felt 
when it is large enough and sufficiently well organized 
on an international scale directly to subsidize film 
production.” : | 
In this way the people—or at least a section of the — 
people—could make a direct contribution to the develop- 
ment of the cinema. ve 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CINEMA MANAGER AND THE 
PUBLICS = 


“< The more cinemas you run, the less room there is for initiative.” 
J. S. FarrFax-Jones, of The Everyman Cinema, Hampstead — 


and complex film industry, the cinema manager can 

tightly be placed at the other end. The producer is 
farthest away from the public he tries to serve; the 
cinema manager is in close and constant touch. In 
theory, therefore, the cinema manager should have 
first-hand knowledge of his audiences and be able to 
give the producer—if he so desires it—valuable informa- 
tion about audience reactions. But it does not quite 
work out that way, because of the large chains—or 
circuits, as they are called—of cinemas which have been 
created. | 

There are in Britain over 4,700 cinemas, and abou 
980 of these are in the three main circuits. The three are 
Associated British Cinemas, Gaumont-British, and Odeon, 
and of these three two belong to the Rank Organization. 
- About 680 cinemas belong to small circuits, and over 
3,000 ate independent halls. 

The managers of circuit halls do not have to select 
the films they will be showing. This is done for them 
from the central office of the organization which owns the 
cinemas. | 

In the circuit cinemas the manager thus tends to 
become an administrative officer reporting back to head- 
quarters. This means that his contact with the renter is 
more remote, and that he has hardly any initiative in the 
composition of his programme, which is prepared weeks 
in advance to fit in with a vast schedule of playing-dates 
in the whole of the country. But this does not mean that 
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there is no scope for showmanship and that he is not in 
touch with his audience. 

A cinema manager may have a decisive influence on 
the reception given to a film by the audience. There is, 
in the first place, the general appearance and comfort of 
his hall. People who pay good money expect value for 
it—clean cinemas, good projection, and courteous 
service. In the case of circuit cinemas, where presenta- 
tion is to some extent standardized, it is the small things 
that count. One manager installed a board in the foyer 
where patrons could leave a message for friends who > 
might arrive late and who wished to join them during the 
performance. Another provided the usherettes with 
cigarette-lishters to come to the rescue of patrons who 
had left theirs at home. ‘The personality of the manager — 
is also important. A pleasant, smiling manager standing 
in the foyer will soon create a friendly atmosphere. ‘The 
Opposite is also true: for my part, I have been dissuaded 
from approaching certain managers at the end of a per- 
formance by their severe—or distant—attitude. 

It is only fair to state that the London cinema manager 
has not the same opportunities or facilities as his suburban 
ot provincial colleagues. LLondon—like the large cities 
of Britain—is too vast for a manager (even in his own 
district) to get to know all his patrons. Nor does he 
have the same chance of participating in local events or 
of getting to know local personalities. In the Provinces 
it is a duty of the manager to take an active part in the 
town’s activities and to know the school teacher as well as 
the Town Clerk. I remember talking to a manager in the 
foyer of a Sheffield (circuit) cinema. Almost every 
patron greeted him. ‘To those who did not do so, the 
manager himself said ‘‘ Good evening.” 

There is much closer contact in the smaller towns, and 
consequently there are more opportunities for showman-. 
ship. For example: in Doncaster the manager of the 
Gaumont theatre agreed to include in his programme a 
twenty-minute film made about a local firm, describin 
the manufacture of its products. It was a well-made an 
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amusing film. ‘The manager also agreed to the firm in 

uestion erecting an exhibition stand in the foyer, where 
the various products were attractively displayed. There 
wete queues outside the cinema for all the evening per- 
formances. It was an astute piece of showmanship, 
which it is difficult to imagine taking place in larger towns 
and cities. 

London cinemas tend to fight shy of the more blatant 
type of showmanship, such as window displays in local 
shops. ‘There are a few—but only occasionally. There 
was, for instance, the girl in a bathing-costume swingin 
under a tree in the window of a large Piccadilly Air 
Travel Agency. ‘This was for Esther Williams in Texas 
Carnival. In London, managers rely on people reading 
advertisements and reviews in the evening or local 

papers, and on the effect of word-of-mouth publicity. 
' Perhaps more initiative could be shown in certain 
‘directions. It was the editor of ‘*‘ Film User” who 
suggested using films to publicize films. It seems a 
good idea—why not install a 16-mm. projector either in 
the entrance hall of a cinema or, even better still, in some 
shop window? It would be possible to show extracts 
of the current film and a trailer of the following week’s 
programme. ‘This would be certain to attract attention. 

Whatever activities a cinema manager may decide to 
pursue in order to perform his functions as a showman, 
there is one thing which he always does. He listens to 
the observations made by patrons leaving the theatre. 
Wherever possible he talks to them about their im- 
pressions of the films they have seen. He asks his staff 
fortheir views. Inthis way he can gauge fairly accurately 
what his audiences like and dislike. In the case of a 
circuit manager, he reports back to head office, and if it is 
noticed that a certain type of film is permanently un- 
successful in this particular cinema, it may be possible to 
avoid playing such films there in future. In the case of 
independent cinemas, the manager reports back to the 
owner—or in some cases the manager may be the owner. 
Independents are freer to select their own films, and can 
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usually avoid putting on films they know are not popular — 
in their area. 

Even when a circuit manager receives a film which he 
fears may not do good business, there are ways in which 
he can exercise his skill as a showman. One manager 
in an industrial area of Scotland was told he would be 
receiving The Mikado. 'This frightened him a little, as he 
could not visualize his type of audience being attracted 
by a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. After some thought, 
he decided to put on a special matinee for children. It — 
worked, The children were the best publicists he could 
have employed. Parents flocked to see the film. 

In an independent hall, the manager can, over a period 
of time, alter the standard of his shows. One manager 
told me of a rather dirty cinema in the Old Kent Road in 
the days of silent films. When he took it over the 


audiences were pretty tough and rather rough. They — 


were gradually disciplined by the manager, who had the 


place spring-cleaned, re-decorated, and made generally _ 


attractive. His reward came on the day he showed a 
Fritz Lang film to the accompaniment of Wagnerian 
music. ‘The audience took it—and liked it. 

This incident brings to mind a remark made by a 
manager in the Midlands who stressed that it was some- 
times a mistake, especially in industrial areas, to over- 
decorate or over-glamourize the hall, since this made the 
audience feel uncomfortable—a criminal offence in show 
business. | 

London West End cinemas deserve a special mention. 
The cinemas round Leicester Square and near Piccadilly 
Circus are all run by managers who are experienced show- 
men. These halls are the shop windows of the large 
companies—Gaumont, Warner, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Paramount, and London Films. A good premiére or a 
successful West End run may have a very big influence 
on the future success of the film. These cinemas attract 
a clientele which is fastidious because it is asked to pay 
higher prices than in ordinary halls. They attract the 
foreigners, the provincial business-man, and all who 
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automatically go to the West End in search of enter- 
tainment. Each West End cinema has developed a 
particular style—one is a show place par excellence, a 
second specializes in musicals, a third in the more artistic 
films or in foreign films. There is scope for managers to 


-. carry out some striking publicity, for there is usually 


ample space for posters and displays. After interviewing 
several of these managers I discovered that they had 
tremendous enthusiasm for their jobs and had developed 
a deep understanding of human nature and of people’s 
‘reactions to various forms of entertainment. They also 
had very sensible views on production and exhibition— 
views which they would not allow me to quote! The 
manager is not an entirely free agent. | 

Yet another category of manager should be mentioned 
—the man who runs a specialized cinema, and by that we 
mean the cinemas showing new and old films out of the 
ordinary run of things, or Continental films. There are 
not many of these halls in this country—between thirty 
and forty perhaps—but they perform a very important 
role in cinema-going. They are the places where our 
enthusiastic minority can see the more progressive or 
avant garde films which would not do good business in 
otdinaty cinemas. They are the places where old 
classics can be revived, where the pick of French, Italian, 
German, and Scandinavian films can be viewed. These 
specialized cinemas are complementary to the Film 
Societies which organize Sunday meetings for their 
members. 

The manager of a specialized cinema—who, like the 
small independent, may be the owner—has an interesting 
job. His is perhaps the job where knowledge of one’s 
audience is most important. It is certainly a job where 
initiative is necessary and often rewarded. In many 
cases it takes hours of patient research and days of view- 
ing films to prepare a suitable programme for exacting 
audiences who often know more about films and their 
history than the manager himself. In the case of the 
Everyman in Hampstead it is necessary to find over fifty 
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films a yeat and a supporting programme, which is often 
more difficult to collect than the main features. On 
several occasions Mr. Fairfax-Jones has adopted a policy 
of showing a series of films by a producer or director or 
a sequel of films with the same actor—hence a series of 
Marx Brothers films or several Hitchcock productions 
‘ot films by René Clair. If there is any event which calls 
for a re-issue, he will try to obtain it. When La Ronde 
was shown in London he obtained other films by Max 
Ophuls. This kind of tie-up is welcomed by the 
audiences of a specialized cinema. ) 

It is by no means easy to create an audience for this — 
type of repertory cinema—not even in Hampstead or 
Chelsea, in Edinburgh or Glasgow. In the case of the 
Everyman, despite the obvious suitability of the district 
it took several years (starting as a pioneer in 1933) to 
create a sufficiently large potential audience which would 
provide a regular weekly flow of patronage and work out 
on an economic basis. | 

Other managers or owners of specialized cinemas go to ~ 
endless trouble to select foreign films in their country of 
origin. It is worth taking pains over the selection of 
foreign films, for they are expensive to bring into the 
country, to sub-title and to publicize. All foreign films 
do not appeal, even the good ones, and only judgment 
born of experience’can assist in the choice of film. The | 
small specialized cinema cannot risk many failures, for 
it takes a long run to recover costs, and in the case of new 
foreign films it may need three or four weeks before 
word-of-mouth publicity is effective. 

There is thus quite a range of activities in the job of a 
cinema manager. In case some persons should still 
think he is busy only when he is on duty in the foyer, it 
should perhaps be added that he may have a host of little 
jobs to perform in the course of the day and evening— _~ 
attend to the administration and to the maintenance of 
his hall, check installations and equipment, view and 
rehearse the new programmes as they arrive, supervise 
the first public show to check for picture and sound- 


om 
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quality, and select music for intervals. (Do they all do 
this?) In some cases they have to attend trade shows 
of new films, perhaps organize Press shows, run special 
shows for schools or clubs, manage Saturday matinees for 
children, and give interviews to B.B.C. producers, film 
script-writers requiring technical information—or authors 
of books such as this one ! 

The manager is a little like our showman of the fair- 
ground days—a jack-of-all-trades. One of them told me 
that in his opinion a manager can know his job only if he 

has gone through the mill from the very start. There 
ate so many sides to this question of film presentation 
that it is not possible to know in advance what may go 
wrong and have to be put right on the spot. Further- 
more, some patrons are rather trying, at the best of times— 
but the manager must be patient and tactful. He is not 

unlike a public relations officer in industry or in Govern- 
ment. He is in short a key man, the vital link between 
the producer who wants to entertain the public and the 
public who wish to be entertained. 


‘CHAPTER VII 
PUBLIC REACTIONS TO FOREIGN FILMS — 


S far we have dealt mainly with British films. Due 


to the increasing number of film societies (now over 


200) and to the growth of specialized cinemas, the ~ 


British public has been able to see a considerable number 
of foreign films. Although the latter are to be found 
only in cities and larger towns, there has been a hearten- 
ing response to the exhibition of French, Italian, and 
Scandinavian films. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the public in this country usually see 
the pick of the bunch. There has been a tendency 
among ctitics to over-enthuse about foreign productions, 
and to forget that even in France and Italy some bad films 
are produced. 

There is, however, something which appeals par- 
ticularly to our audiences—and that is the simple and 
natural presentation of ordinary people in ribet 


situations. Sunday in August was the straightforward, 


almost documentary account of how Italian families in 
summer leave the city to go to the neighbouring beach. 
The presentation is not without humour, and the 
characters are perfectly natural and real. In Bzcyele 
Thieves both story and people are simplicity itself. “The 
Italians excel in this type of naturalism on the screen. — 
Even in their war films of Passa and Vivere in Pace the 
characters were in no way complex, andthe problems of war — 
were portrayed through ordinary townsfolk and peasants. — 
The French, too, can bring to life individuals and 
ctowds with utter frankness. The atmosphere which 
French directors can create will be remembered in films 
like Les Enfants du Paradis, where the jostling crowd was 
not just a collection of crowd artistes in a film studio. 
It was alive, and played an important part in the story. 
46 
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Atmosphere of a different type was created by actors 
like Raimu in the famous Marius trilogy where the 
warmth of the people of Southern France came right out 
of the screen. Raimu is, of course, remembered for his 
magnificent portrayal of the unhappy husband in La 
Femme du Boulanger, and for the famous scene where he 
deliberately proceeds to get drunk on a bottle of Pernod. 
A more recent film, Ouai des Orfevres, resembled Detective 
Story in its vivid presentation of the atmosphere of a city 
police station. You could practically smell the sordid- 
ness of the surroundings, and Louis Jouvet gave one of 
his more brilliant screen performances as the detective 
doing “‘ just another job.” 

Other French films which are well known in this 
country ate the René Clair type of light comedy like 
Sous les Toits de Paris. ‘This light, effervescent style is 
one which has never been copied either by the British or 
the Americans. Although Passport to Pimlico was a good 
film, it just lacked the lightness of touch of a René Clair. 
A very recent example of delightful nonsense was Jour de 
Féte, with Jacques Tati, where the village postman, 
always a target for fun in France, has the most improbable 
adventures. In some scenes he reminded us of Charlie 
Chaplin in his earlier days. ‘The French are also ca able 
of producing more serious films like the pre-War dae 
La Grande llusion, which told the story of French officers 
in a German fortress and posed such eternal problems as 


. class distinction and war and peace. Monsieur Vincent 


will rank as one of the best French post-War films in a 
serious vein. 
In general, French films—except, of course, the 


~ comedies—try to convey a message or.to point a lesson. 


Very many problem pictures are made in France, and 
_ during the German occupation, when it was very difficult 
for the French to express themselves openly, they resorted 
—toallegory. The Germans, who were never very subtle, 
did not realize the significance of Les Visiteurs du Soir ot 
of L’Ezernel Retour. It is true to say that, normally, 
French directors are more direct and bold in their 
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approach than their Anglo-Saxon colleagues, and this is 
perhaps a point which appeals to British audiences. It is 
difficult to imagine a British production of La Ronde, or, 
perhaps we should say, a production retaining the 
satirical and yet light-hearted treatment of the subject of 
love. Finally, it must be admitted that some people go to 
see foreign films because they hope they will be a little 
naughtier, and that the censor will have left in scenes 
which would certainly not get a “‘ U ” certificate. 

The question arises whether foreign films could get 
wider distribution in this country. It is difficult to say 
without experimenting, and obviously not many dis- 
tributors are willing to risk money without knowing 
whether there is some chance of success. But it is a 
shrewd guess to state that there will be an increase in 
the number of cinemas showing foreign films, and that 
‘more large towns will provide audiences for such cinemas. 

We sometimes forget that American films—because 
they are in the English language—are actually foreign 
films. And here it is worth making a point or two about 
the particular appeal of certain American pictures. We 
have already mentioned the well-established success of 
musical comedies, detective stories, Westerns, and Holly- 
wood epics of the Samson and Delilah type. But there are 
a few more subtle points which arise. Where the 
American film has scored for years is that it has been able 
to persuade people (without their knowing it), and has 
built up a popular picture of American life which is now 
widely accepted. Some films have given quite authentic 
representations of various aspects of life in the States, 
such as Father of the Bride, The Jackpot, Born Yesterday, 
All About Eve, and All the King’s Men. ‘The culminating 
point of this type is perhaps exemplified by The Best Years 
of Our Lives. These are no doubt propaganda films, but 
of a very skilful kind—and, what is vitally important, 
they are entertaining. They are good American 
ambassadors. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FOREIGN AUDIENCES AND BRITISH FILMS 


“ The good British film, truthfully reflecting the British way of life, is 
the most powerful ambassador we have.” 
Sir MicHakut BAtcon, in “‘ Twenty Years of British Film ” 


ONTINENTAL audiences like what they consider 
( to be true British films. In this connection it is 
interesting to record that The Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
was hailed as a British film in European countries! The 
first film made in Britain to have a resounding effect 
throughout the world was The Private Life of Henry VIII. 
It was historical, lavish, satirical, and Charles Laughton 
ave a rollicking performance. His evident relish 
ae a heaped-up. dinner-table and his audacious 
behaviour with his various female companions delighted 
ovetseas audiences. 
A brief glance at some of the successes in the past few 
- years will be a pointer to the type of film that succeeds in 
countries like France. Pygmalion appealed both because 
_ of its Shavian wit and because of Leslie Howard’s beauti- 
ful performance. The French are normally partial to 
Shakespeare and Shaw, but even in original versions with 
» sub-titles these two classical authors have done good 
business. Henry V and Hamlet were very well received 
indeed, and the French did not, as the distributors 


_ feared, take exception to the unkind things said about 


them in the film. Much of the credit for this success 
naturally goes to Laurence Olivier, who, in many European 
‘countries, is considered to be the world’s finest actor. 

A Matter of Life and Death won fame in Paris by being 
mentioned by Francois Mauriac in a leading article in 
** Figaro,” in which he stated that public opinion was 
divided as to whether the underlying premises of the 
film-story were true or false. The Fallen Idol won the 
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hearts of Parisians because of the sympathetic portrayal 


of the London police. Ealing comedies have had a 


triumphant reception. In the case of Whisky Galore — 


(delightfully renamed Whisky a Gogo), Continental 
audiences might have found the story and humour too 
Scottish; Passport to Pimlico might have proved too far- 
fetched; Kind Hearts and Coronets too British in its satire. 
But this was not so, and each comedy has had extremely 
long runs. Even now they may still be showing in some 


Paris cinemas. British films are also shown in many of the 


large towns, and often in original versions. ; 
The success of Brief Encounter came as a surprise. The 

story and characters aresoun-French. On the Continent, 

the wife would not have been hesitant for so long: nor 


would she have gone back to her boring husband. But — 


it is ces because of its very “‘ British ” treatment that 
the film succeeded. It was, too, a story for “ mature ” 
minds, and in this way appealed to the reasoning and 
sate French audiences. 


t should be said in passing that British documentary — 
films have paved the way for success of British features — 


in Europe. Here the much-maligned British Council 
and Information Services have done a great deal to 


ublicize our achievements in this field since the War. _ 


ilms like Szee/ have been distributed both in the cinemas 


and in village halls, schools, and clubs. All the wartime — 


documentaries were given a very wide distribution in 


Western Europe. 

Despite all this, Continental markets have not yet 
been exploited to the full. There is a pool of over 
20,000 cinemas in Western Europe, and dubbing on the 
Continent is an art in which technicians excel, making 
dubbed versions quite pleasant to see and hear. As the 


production of films in France and Italy is going down, © 


there are opportunities for good foreign films. In the 
case of France, unfortunately, the Americans—by the 
Blum—Byrnes Agreement—have collared the market, 


and only a very small number of British films (about ; 


twenty) can be dubbed each year. 
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Western Germany itself has a market-of about 3,500 
cinemas, and foreign films based on novels and plays do 
well. Reissues can be distributed in Germany, as not 
many British films have been shown there in the last 
fifteen years. But, alas! in all these cases there are the 
usual difficulties about licences and tariffs which are the 
bane of all business-men today. It takes patience, time, 
and money to overcome them all. 

The American market is not an easy one to crack 
open—showing British films in America is rather like 
trying to interest British audiences in Continental films ! 
_ America is such a vast country, with so many varying 
types, creeds, religions, and races, that it is not surprising 
—when you pause to think—that it proves to be a tough 
matket. Whilst New York audiences may appreciate 
the polish and direction of Carol Reed’s The Faslen Idol, 
an exhibitor “‘ way out West” declared that if a manager 
wanted his cinema to himself he had only to book this 
English picture about a small boy and a snake, and the 
cinema would be empty! This may be an extreme 
example, but it serves to remind us that the fact that our 
films are in English does not automatically mean that all 
Americans will understand their sentiments and morals. 


Many British films are too slow for our fast-moving 


cousins. (It is true that the pace of many British films 
is slow.) 

__ There are snags, too, from the censorship angle. The 
Americans have many strict rules which, in the name of 
decency, have to be observed. No double beds, for 
example: no swim-suits showing a bare navel (in Lady 
Godiva Rides Again certain beauty-parade scenes had to 
be shot with two versions in order to respect this little 
idiosyncrasy). Kind Hearts and Coronets tan into un- 
expected trouble—it was considered too light-hearted in 
its attitude to manslaughter. 

These points do not make things any easier. British 
producers can avoid the obvious censorship traps—like 
a double bed—but it is not always the obvious that 
will cause trouble. It was because of the difficulty 
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encountered in launching the average British film that 
Rank had decided to go in for big prestige pictures. In 
this he was following Korda’s earlier example of The Private 
Life of Henry VII. Henry V was a success—it played 
for eighty-four weeks in a New York theatre. Hamlet 
was also successful. ‘These two films had another point 
in their favour: the leading role in each case was played 
by a star. The Americans love stars—and they adore 
this particular one, Laurence Olivier. The Red Shoes 
played for sixty-four weeks in New York and in 400 
specialist theatres. Once again the film had star appeal — 
—a star in this case born overnight, which made it even 
more delightful to American eyes. Moita Shearer was 
later to win a Hollywood contract. 3 

But, as we have seen, big prestige pictures cost a lot 
of money which it is not easy to recover. Even American 
distribution does not bring a fortune to the producers. 
A British producer has estimated that even with 1,000 
bookings the return to the producer would be only 
£30,000: from this sum would have to be deducted 
costs of publicity and exploitation. In any case, it is 
not normally possible to obtain so many bookings for a 
British film. ‘The policy which both Rank and Korda 
are now adopting is to present films at a small number of 
cinemas for long runs: this is exploiting a film rather 
like a play. It has the advantage of giving time for 
word-of-mouth publicity to take effect. (We noted how 
in this country it took as long as three or four weeks 
before the public reacted to the showing of foreign 
films.) 

The growth of the “‘ art” or “ specialist ” cinema in 
America is interesting. Itis the American film-producer’s 
weapon against the threat of television. In the States, 
T.V. has developed on a much bigger scale than in this 
country. Commercial stations churn out programmes 
all day and half the night. Cinemas must therefore be 
ready to offer something a little out of the ordinary if 
they ate to continue to attract audiences. Hence, 
selected cinemas, with selected films. Foreign films 
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appeal to the more discerning audiences in the States— 
just as they do here—because they bring something 
different, new, and fresh. Ealing comedies are proving 
a gteat success, because of their originality. Whisky 
Galore (renamed—once again—Tight Little Island) and 
Lavender Hill Mob ate two winners. When Anna 
Neagle went to New York in December, 1951, she had 
to queue up to see the latter film—and British films were, 
at the time, playing in twenty-six New York theatres. 

There are hopeful signs of a possible extension of the 
distribution of British films in the States. But it will be 
a gradual process, and a painful one. British films 
cannot find a natural market over there—it has to be 
created. 


CHAPTER IX 


TRENDS IN BRITISH FILMS 


E talk of British films as being our best am- 
‘ x / bassadors. Has there always been a British 
type of flm? Throughout the years it is not 
easy to discern any pattern or cycle. We do find periods — 
when comedies were numerous; in the early thirties there 
were the frivolous Tom Walls—Ralph Lynn skits, such as 
Rookery Nook and Plunder; there were the very “English” 
films South Riding and The Good Companions. ‘There were — 
musicals with Jack Hulbert, costume films such as The 
Private Life of Henry VIII, Catherine the Great, and Nell 
Gwynn. ‘There were Hitchcock dramas like Blackmail 
and The Man Who Knew Too Much. Then, in 1935, Boys 
Will Be Boys was the first of a series of Will Hay comedies. 
Conrad Veidt took the lead in several films which had 
one factor in common—they were dramas. These 
include The Wandering Jew, Jew Siiss, and Rome Express. 
But it was not until the War that a truly British film 
emerged. It is ironical to think that it took the emotional 
_ impetus of a world war to whip up the imagination of 


both the public and the producers. Producers realized _ 


that the struggle which was taking place made super- 
ficial stories and characters unacceptable. Although 
during the War people flocked to the cinemas to seek 
relaxation from outside events and to try to find some — 
compensation for the hardships they were undergoing 
either as civilians or servicemen, they had become more 
aware of the true values of life and of the importance of 
human emotions. 

The feature-documentary emerged from this period 
and took real characters in real situations as the basis for 
films like Target for Tonight, In Which We Serve, San 
Demetrio London, The Way Ahead, Millions Like Us. ‘These 
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films, which early in the War had started with the object 
of boosting the morale of audiences at home and of 
impressing so-called neutrals overseas, were to become 
the wattime genre of entertainment. They were made in 
spite of tremendous difficulties of labour and raw- 
material shortages, requisitioned studios, and heavy 
Service commitments. The Services used directors like 
Carol Reed to make training-films for the Forces. 

In the immediate post-War period producers and 
directors did not quite know what to do. As after every 
major conflict, a certain depression reigned in every 
country, due to the disillusionment caused by the absence 
of a peaceful solution to world problems. In this period 
of readjustment and rehabilitation the creative artist is 
one of the first to suffer from instability and uncertainty. 

Sometimes he finds an outlet in pure escapism. Like 
the public, he wants to forget the noise of bombs and 
guns. And it is true that in the years 1945 to 1949 there 
were hardly any war films. But it is difficult to find a 
definite trend in any one direction. There were several 
adaptations from plays and novels, like The Winslow. Boy, 
Brief Encounter, Oliver Twist, and Hamlet. ‘These were 
British to a vety high degree and, as such, assured of 
- success abroad. Carol Reed sought subjects in original 
short stories, and produced The Fallen Idol and The Third 
Man. Herbert Wilcox produced light comedies, and 
Ealing Studios created their own particular style of 
comedy. Launder and Gilliat gave the public themes 
based on comedy or melodrama. Powell and Press- 
burger provided original successes like A Matter of Life 
and Death and The Red Shoes. David Lean used a Wells 
novel for The Passionate Friends and an old Glasgow trial 
for Madeleine. 

Since the War, therefore, although directors have 
further developed their own style and made capital out 
of the wartime pen of British productions, there is 
still no very clearly defined British style—there are rather 
several styles all running parallel. This is due to a great 
extent to the fact that our producers do not work to 
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formule. They retain their individuality and artistic 
freedom. | 
There is one respect in which British films are identi- 
fable. A British film is a polished piece of work, 
technically smooth and well finished. ‘There has been a 
steady rise in quality over the last ten or twelve years, 
and Continental audiences have been quick to appreciate 
the brilliance of our directors, the excellent photography 
of our cameramen, and the originality of our editing in 
post-war years, notably in Kind Hearts and Coronets (neatly 
translated into Noblesse Oblige in France). ‘This gloss 
of British films has given them a cachet without giving 
them dull uniformity. : 


The Star System 


Just as our producers and directors try to eschew 
formule and patterns, so do they tend to avoid falling a 
prey to the star system. Apart from the fact that this is 
a natural tendency, there are economic reasons for this. — 
In America, show-business has always been on a more 
grandiose scale, publicity has been more blatant, and the © 
height of fame symbolized by the glittering lights of 
Broadway. Moreover, the American film industry has 
grown up in one big centre—Hollywood—where people 
do little else than talk film, think film, and dream film. 

In America, film is an art which has grown up into a 
gigantic industry, where attractive contracts can be 
offered to actors and actresses. This is not so in Britain. 
British producers cannot compete with Hollywood on 
those terms. Our industry being smaller and less stable, 
we cannot spend the same amount of money on stats or 
on huge publicity campaigns to build up their screen — 
personalities. . 

Star-building in Britain has had an erratic history. In 
more recent years Rank made a genuine attempt to create 
a school for starlets. He ied very hard to build up 
Jean Simmons—but went too fast. She was pa 
destroyed by the publicity campaign designed to boost 
her. Then she decided to go to the U.S.A. to join © 
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Stewart Granger, who had previously been attracted to 
Hollywood by a more lucrative contract. This is con- 
tinually happening—we lost Charles Laughton and James 
Mason in this way. 

There is, too, in this country a certain aversion to high 
pressure publicity and ballyhoo. Our public treat such 
things with a certain degree of suspicion. They prefer 
the old-established favourites who have become stars in 
their own right. Anna Neagle, voted most popular 
actress five years in succession, proves this point. Alec 
Guinness, too, is an example of the quieter and more 
“modest way in which out best actors get to the top. He 
is now the leading male actor in Britain. 

Whilst the British public may be satisfied with more 
modest publicity and less blatant high-lighting of private 
lives of leading stars, this is not so in America. The 
Ameticans are used to star names, and automatically look 
forthem. They like to know everything about their stars, 
including very intimate details of their private lives. 
Once again it is a case of quite a different outlook, and a 
point of view fashioned by years of scientific exploitation. 

As the British film industry cannot afford to build up 
a large number of stars in the American style, it is not 
easy to retain their exclusive services. Moreover, 
Hollywood is a film colony, far from the New York 
stage, from broadcasting stations and television studios. 
In Britain everything is centralized in London. It is 
vety tempting for actors and actresses to accept film and 
stage contracts, take part in B.B.C. serial stories or plays 
and appear on television. This is unfair both to the 
actor and to the public. Jt means a very hectic life, 
rising early to go to the studios, dashing back to town to 
_ the theatre, going to bed late and rising early again the 
next day. 

We must not, however, be too depressing on this 
subject because there are quite a few stars in this country 
who have appeared in first-class films—Laurence Olivier, 
Vivien Leigh, John Mills, David Farrar, Dennis Price, 
Margaret faphion. Alec Guinness, Celia Johnson, 
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Alastair Sim, Joan Greenwood, Valerie Hobson, Margaret 
Lockwood, Michael Redgrave, Michael Denison, and 
Richard Attenborough. But, for the various reasons 
stated, they have a disconcerting habit of flitting on and 
off the screen and appearing elsewhere or disappearing 
altogether for months at a time. 

Our film producers are no doubt less exacting than 
their American counterparts. Celia Johnson, for ex- 
ample, elected to return to domestic life after making 
Brief Encounter, and returned to the studios in 1949 for 
The Astonished Heart, and again towards the end of 1951. 
Margaret Leighton has been allowed to wait patiently for 
a suitable part. Michael Denison has periodically 
returned to the stage. So has Richard Attenborough, 
who appeared in To Dorothy a Son. 

Nor do our_ producers order their script-writers to 
write a screen-play for a star. They prefer to choose a 
star for a part already written. There is, no doubt, a 
tendency to keep a star idle for too long a period of time 
because nothing is suitable: the British public would 
certainly have liked to see Margaret Leighton in at least 
one film a year. 

The British star system—such as it is—is not entirely 
satisfactory, but there is little that can be done to remedy 
the situation at the moment. Geographically, our film 
industry is at a disadvantage as compared with Holly- 
wood. And financially it is not possible to offer “‘ star ” 
salaries to actors to guarantee a sufficient number of 
films every year, and so to insist on exclusive rights on an 
actor’stime. Itall comes back to a question of economics 
—as do most things in this film business. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY’S STRUGGLE 


URING the First World War, the Americans 
D established a supremacy in film-production which 

they have never lost. Between 1914 and 19109, 
being preoccupied elsewhere, we did not have much 
opportunity to develop a thriving industry, and we had 
to depend on American films. The Americans have 
always had a big advantage in that, their own home 
market being bigger than ours, they have been able to 
obtain more favourable conditions for distribution 
overseas; and the net receipts they obtained from it 
were all in the form of profits, the production costs 
having been recovered in the initial home distribution. 

The weakness of our industry in post-War days did not 
attract many technicians, who naturally wanted a stable 
occupation; mor were actors over-enthusiastic about 
entering the flmindustry. By 1925, 95 per cent. of films 
shown over here were American. ‘This veritable flood 
of films meant that prices fell, and did further harm to . 
British producers, distributors, and exhibitors. To add 
to our troubles, American distributors were carrying out 
block bookings—that is, an exhibitor was forced to take 
a whole series of films without having seen more than a 
couple. 

To try to put a stop to these practices and to give the 
British Industry some form of protection, the Cine- 
matograph Films Act was peered in 1927. It restricted 
_ block booking and ensured that a percentage of British 
films were shown. This was to be the first of what 
_ came to be known as the Quota Acts. In 1928 the 
exhibitors’ quota was 5 per cent., and it rose to 20 per — 
cent. in 1935. 

No sooner had this Act come into force than the advent 
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of sound caused a minor revolution in film-making. But 
British producers made a bold bid for supremacy, and in 
1929, 128 British films were shown, as against the fifty 
required by the Quota Law, and the number rose steadily 
until 1934, when exhibitors were screening twice the 
number of films required. This coincided with a decrease 
in the number of American films supplied to this country. 

Then came the boom years of 1933-1936, when the 
highest number of features was produced: 212. Un- 


fortunately, the increase had been one of quantity, and 


not always of quality. ‘Too many people were cashing 
in on the easy money which they thought could be made. 
On the one hand, certain extravagant producers were 
obtaining money to make pallet prestige films, and, 


on the other hand, small companies were making what — 


wete known as “‘ quota quickies.” : 
The new Quota Act of 1938 retained the quota 


“~*~ 


system and made some notable additional provisions. — 


One of these was the setting up of separate quota for 
short films, because these were considered necessary for 
the training of young directors. An important clause 
dealt with the minimum cost of a production based on 
labour costs, and laid down a percentage of wages to be 
paid to British technicians. It was to safeguard the 
interests of our film technicians and to ensure that films 
qualifying for quota would cost at least £7,500 in labour 
alone. ‘This was to put an end to “‘ quota quickies.” 

A result of this Act was to make the Americans decide 
to start production in Britain in order to provide films 
which would meet the requirements of the Act. Amon 
the films produced in this way were The Citadel an 
Good-bye Mr. Chips. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939, films suffered a 
temporary but severe setback. For instance, the number 
of films produced in Britain in 1939 dropped from ninety 
to thirty-nine in 1944. (There was a corresponding drop 
in America from 527 to 430.) Reissues had to be played 
in order to find programmes for the ever-increasing 
audiences, which reached a peak of 30 million per week. 
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About this time, too, the Rank Organization acquired 
the two cinema circuits of Gaumont-British and Odeon 
and half the studio space in the country. It was Mr. 
Rank’s plan to build up a strong organization to stand up 
to severe American competition. At the same time he 
decided to make a number of expensive prestige films to 
capture the American market. He was not as successful 
as he had hoped to be, and, on top of it all, the country 
was faced with a severe shortage of films in 1947 and 
1948, when the Government’s 75 per cent. tax on 
American films (imposed to cut down our dollar com- 
mitments) stopped the flow of pictures from the other 
side of the Atlantic. In the hope of filling the gap 
Rank tried to step up British production. But this was 
done too rapidly, and the result was a loss in quality. 

At the same time that these inferior films were released, 
the Government made its peace with Hollywood, and 
signed an Anglo-American agreement to allow a return 
of American films to this country. The market was an 
excellent one for good American films. 

The Rank Organization, finding itself in financial 
difficulties, was forced to take drastic steps to. cut down 
losses. This did not help the industry as a whole, for 

Rank stopped helping independent producers and closed 
_ down parts of his studios. The result was unemploy- 
ment, and a move on the part of many producers and 
directors to go over to British Lion’s camp, where Sir 
Alexander Korda reigned. 

As far as the new 1948 Quota Act was concerned, the 
45 per cent. quota had to be reduced to 4o per cent. in 
1949, and again to 30 per cent. in 1951. 

The history of the industry has therefore been a con- 
- tinual struggle against fierce competition from America. 
Further handicaps have been the heavy entertainment 
tax, a home ker too small to allow quick recovery of 
production costs, and a rigid system of distribution and 
exhibition. | 
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Economics of Film-making 


The producer, as you know, is the film-maker. The 
distributor, also called the renter, acts as a “‘ middle- 
man” and undertakes to distribute the film for the pro- 
ducer for a commission. ‘The exhibitor shows the film 
in his cinema or cinemas and gets a percentage of the 
receipts. | . 

The problems of film production, distribution, and 
_ exhibition are complex. Nor is it easy to find reliable 
information as to costs, receipts, and returns. In this — 
connection it is worth quoting the words used in the 
Cinematograph Film Council’s Report to the Board of — 
Trade in 1944, when dealing with one of the problems of 
Statistics in their investigation: “It is regrettable that 
as soon as we attempted to pursue our investigations any 
distance into the realm of detail, we found ourselves 
groping in conditions of statistical twilight.” 

In these circumstances it is safest to base facts on 
reports published by H.M. Stationery Office, but even 
these are not easy to unravel. | 

Why are there so many crises in the British film 
industry ? Eternally looming in the background, no 
matter what aspect of film finance is discussed, stands the 
American film. This is so important that it is worth 
repeating. Having recouped its production cost in the 
U.S.A., it arrives in Britain to reap profits. And so 
British films, for their part, have to compete with, 
American films in a home market which, in present 
economic conditions, is too small to guarantee a return of 
production costs. British films start their public life 
severely handicapped. 5 

It was with the avowed intent of combating American 
competition that Rank decided to build up his empire. 
He considered this was the only way to create a stable 
film industry in view of the supremacy of the Big Five 
Groups in the States. Realizing that it was senseless to 
produce films if they could not be guaranteed a public 
showing, he gradually formed General Film Distributors, 
a distributing organization which was also to finance 
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production. To complete the chain of production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition, Rank acquired the Gaumont- 
British and Odeon cinemas and bought up Denham and 
Pinewood Studios. ‘This vertically integrated organiza- 
tion attracted producers who were guaranteed at least 75 
per cent. of their budgets. In the preceding section we 
saw how in 1948 the Organization came to grief, due in — 
part to Rank’s inexperience of film business and in part to 
extravagance in production. Circumstances did nothing 
to help him, and he had to limit his field of activities. 
‘Whatever restrictions were imposed on production, Rank 
retained the renting and exhibiting sides of his group. 

The Rank Organization was not the only one to build 
up a vertically integrated group. In a less spectacular 
way, Associated British Cinemas grew up into a sizeable 
chain, and provided the outlet for films produced by the 
Associated British Picture Corporation. Today the 
A.B.C. circuit handles most Warner and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer films. : . 

A third group has combined production and dis- 
tribution. London Films has its own distribution 
company—British Lion, which normally books its films 
through the A.B.C. circuit. 

In the case of the three large production groups— 
Rank, A.B.P.C., and London Films—an outlet for their 
films is practically guaranteed. Inthe case of independent 
producers the situation is not so satisfactory. They can, 
of course, book their films through independent renters 
to exhibitors who are not in the circuits. 

Here is a summary of the position as regards cinemas in 
Britain : 


4,770 cinemas with a total of 4,177,400 seats. 

Number of circuit cinemas: Odeon, 310; 
Gaumont-British, 250 (560 in the Rank group); 
A.B.C., 414. Total: 974 cinemas and 1,395,000 
seats. | 

There are 680 cinemas in circuits of over 20, and 
3,113 smaller circuits or independents. 
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All the cinemas outside the circuits represent 
2,782,000 seats. 


These figures reveal the importance of circuit cinemas. 
For although there are only 974 circuit houses out of a 
total of 4,770 cinemas, these account for more than a 
third of the total number of cinema seats in the country. 
It is a known fact that if a film is to have a good chance of 
recovering its cost, it must obtain a circuit Faokine The 
circuits have a dominating position, if only because of — 
their London release. About 200 of London’s 300-odd 
cinemas are. in the circuits, and 25 per cent. of the receipts 
from the film may come from London alone. In the 
main, but not always, circuits have the best locations in 
- the Provinces. ison 

The normal feature film is released according to a 
pattern—it starts with a West End premiére, which is 
followed by a West End run. Concurrently with the 
latter it is usual to hold pre-release runs in key cities in 
the provinces. (In summer priority may be given to 
seaside resorts.) The next stage is a London release, 
followed by a provincial release. After the film has 
finished its tour of first-run circuit cinemas it will prob- 
ably be booked with independents who have a six-day 
programme. After that again it will be released to — 
smaller independents. A film can be booked in 1,500— 
2,000 cinemas, but the bulk of the receipts comes from the 
initial run. 

Whilst it is generally agreed that the distribution and 
exhibition organizations in this country constitute a 
virtual monopoly, there is no satisfactory alternative. 
The present system has several disadvantages : 


(2) The distribution is rigid, lacking flexibility in 
the handling of outstanding films which could earn — 
mote money if extended runs were permissible. 
The objections to this are that it is not possible to 
foresee what films will prove to be box-office 
winners, and the whole schedule of bookings has to 
be planned in advance to cover the entire country. 
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(4) In some situations the film has to play in one 
theatre, when it might be better to play in another. 

(c) The present rigid distribution in London does 
not ensure maximum receipts. 

(d) The independent producer is at a disadvantage 
because of his position as an “‘ outsider” with little 
bargaining power. Ifacircuit renter does accept his 
film he is not certain that he will get the best distribu- 
tion, because of the circuit’s obligations to its 
associates and because of contractual obligations 
with American companies. 


The Association of Cinema Technicians (and the 
members of the Cinematograph Film Council which 
produced the “ Plant ” report) suggested the creation of 
a fourth circuit to compete with the other three, and to 
be under State supervision. 

The advantages of the present system are centralized 
administration and planning of bookings, with a resultant 
reduction in the number of prints of each film required 
for distribution. The circuits ensure smooth workin 
of distribution and a guaranteed outlet for all British 
films made by the Big Three, and for those films produced 

_ by independents, which are considered to be box-office 
draws. 

Two points will emerge from the above. (1) The 
producer who has had to borrow money to finance his 
‘productions has to wait some time before he gets any 
teturn from receipts taken at the box-office. The renter 
will first of all recoup all his expenses—trade shows, 
publicity, and cost of prints—before he pays anything to 
_ the producer. Even then the producer may have to wait 
a year or mote before he recovers his costs and starts 
making a profit. This time lag is most injurious to 
production. 

(2) The distributor is in a most powerful position. 
In many cases it is he who guarantees (or even lends) the 
producer 75 per cent. of his budget, leaving the producer 
to find the remaining 25 per cent. from private sources. 
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(Any other finance the producer requires is covered by a 
guarantee of completion, which is a guarantee to pay any 
surplus expenditure over the estimated budget.) This is 
a situation with inherent dangers—indirectly it gives the 
distributor the power to influence the type of film which 
is produced. He will naturally tend to give guarantees — 
only for what he considers will be certain winners. In — 
time, this could stifle the development of film. 

Now to the depressing facts. With the background 
of knowledge which we now have, it is possible to 
examine the way in which a film’s receipts are shared out. 

Taking the case of My Brother Jonathan, which has been 
widely quoted, as it was a good British feature with 
Michael Denison as the star attraction, the following 
were the figures: 


Production costs : : : £198,000 — 
Box-office takings £,1,041,000 
This was divided approximately between : 
Entertainments Tax . ; é . £416,000 
Exhibitors ‘ : : : . £375,000 
Distributors (including cost of prints and | 
publicity £20,000) . + 5 FsOOO nas 
Producer . : : : £192,000 


The producer, as you see, did not make a profit. Why? 
The exhibitor (after the Government has taken its 
““whack”’) gets the biggest share. Does he need such a 
high percentage? ‘T'rue, he has overheads and high 
operating expenses. The middle man—the renter— 
seems to get a more modest share. But why does the 
producer get only £192,000? It seems an ungrateful 
return for his work. 

It. is difficult, especially for the layman, to assess the 
rights and wrongs of the case. The producer, renter, 
and exhibitor are wont to quarrel among themselves, and 
each sees only his point of view. But when it comes to 
entertainments tax, all are agreed on the subject. The 
tax is wickedly high. 
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In the “Daily Telegraph” of 18 April, 1951, Sir 
Michael Balcon wrote: “The depressing fact must be 
faced that no country the size of Britain can support a film 
industry which is at the same time hamstrung by taxa- 
tion.” Fora profit the producer must look overseas, to 
America and to the Continent; and we saw how, in both 
these cases, there were many obstacles in the way. 

The position of British films is thus serious. For, 
teduced to the simplest of terms, it would be possible to 
_keep cinemas going on American films which have already 
recovered their cost in their own market and could be 
sold here at most advantageous rates. 

_ Entertainments tax threatens to kill the industry—of 
that there is little doubt. This is why the Government 
stepped in with two measutes to stem the tide of disaster : 
(1) it set up a National Film Finance Corporation; and 
(2) it made a levy on receipts to form a British Film 
Production Fund of some £3,000,000 a year. ‘This is 
known as the Eady Plan. The film industry was thus 
given a new lease of life. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE NATIONAL FILM FINANCE 
CORPORATION | 


ENSING the virtual collapse of the industry—Rank’s 
S retrenchment, Korda’s signs of distress, and the 
threatened extinction of the independent producers— 
the Government decided in July 1948 to establish a 
Corporation to finance the production of films. 


“<The Government hoped that temporary assistance from 
public funds, by way of loan not subsidy, would carry the in- 
dependent producers until the confidence of private investors was 
restored.’ —Annual Report, 1949-1950. - : 3 


One of the main objects of the Corporation was to- 
preserve valuable independent units, and at the same time 
to try to establish more economical standards of pro- 

- duction. In view of these aims, it was a little surprisin 

to find the Corporation extending a three-million-poun 
loan to British Lion, the distribution organization of the 
Korda production group at London Films. It can be — 

argued that within the framework of London Films there 
are several independent producers, like Carol Reed, © 
Launder and Gilliat, Powell and Pressburger, and Herbert 
Wilcox. In any case, the Corporation did not make the 
loan without first insisting on the appointment of a new 
financial director to act as a liaison with the Corporation. 
From its early days the Corporation encouraged 
producers to obtain a distribution guarantee so as to 
secute a bank loan of 70 to 75 per cent. of their budgets. 
If the producer could not find private money for the 
remainder, the Corporation was willing to help him. 
Always providing, of course, that the proposed film — 
was considered worth while. 
68 
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As the N.F.F.C. advances public money, it always 
insists on seeing a script of the proposed film with a 
budget, before giving any kind of approval to a project. 
If financial aid is granted, a daily progress report is 
requested during production, and a weekly cost-sheet. 
In order to ensure correct supervision of all projects, the 
N.F.F.C. has been able to obtain the standardization of 
cost-sheets and budgets throughout the industry. } 
In the first year loans were made to four distributing 

companies and twenty-nine producers. Sixty-three films 
were involved. Among them were: The Last Days of 
Dolvyn, Maytime in Mayfair, The Third Man, The Happiest 
Days of Your Life, Seven Days to Noon, State Secret, The 
Wooden Horse, Odette, Morning Departure, and Give Us This 
Day. 
in December 1949 Sir Michael Balcon agreed to act 
as honorary advisor to the Corporation, giving it the 
benefit of his great and long experience in feature film 
production. 

At the end of its first year’s report the N.F.F.C. 
stated: ‘‘ But whatever the Corporation may be able to 
do, its financial operations cannot be more than a measure 
of expediency. The lending of money will not bridge 
the gap between income and expenditure.” 

The second year of the Corporation’s activities was 
‘more promising and more spectacular. Costs were 
noted as having decreased, a great deal of extravagance 
had been eliminated, budgeting and cost control had been 
improved, and receipts had gone up because of a wet 
summer. Although only two first features—T he Happiest 
Days of Your Life and Morning Departure—were certain 


to recover their cost in the U.K. alone, all second features | 


were expected to be profitable. | 
The Corporation had two reservations to make—it 


~ considered that A.C.T., one of the trade unions, was not 


showing enough flexibility, and deplored the fact that 
the average length of screen-time per day was still under 
two minutes. . : | 

If we may digress 2 moment, this needs amplification. 
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The layman may be surprised that in a normal day’s — 
work a film unit is able to shoot only the equivalent of 
two minutes’ film on the screen. At first sight this may 
seem a tiny amount, but even Hollywood does not boast 
a much higher average. | 
When we first talked about film in this book, we re- 
ferred to its mechanical origins. Film-making is 
governed by many mechanical pieces of equipment: 
picture cameras, sound-recording machines, and electric 
lights and generators. A team of technicians is handling 
these bits of equipment and combining their use under 
the artistic leadership of a director, who in his turn is — 
handling his actors. To get the best result from com- 
bined team-work, film-making needs time and patience. 


It often requires several “takes ” before a scene is near- _ 


perfect; it needs much more than two minutes’ camera 
operating to obtain the various angles which will be used _ 
in the final editing—or cutting—of a scene. , 

In view of the vital necessity for aiming at film pro- 
duction which would, on the whole, be Pro the 
Corporation took a decisive step in advocating the ~ 
formation of groups of independent producers who would 
be financed as a‘group, and not as individuals. Accord- 
ingly, three groups were formed—the first at Pinewood 
Studios with some ten producers, the second at Elstree 
in association with A.B.P.C., and the third under John 
Grierson and John Baxter to give the younger producers 
and directors a chance which normally they might never 
get in film-making. | 

Sit Michael Balcon has had a great deal to do with the 
formation of this policy, and he is the chairman of the 
first and third groups. He and Mr. Lawrie have been 
criticized for encouraging the existing large combines to 
the detriment of the independents. It is true that the 
N.F.F.C. has done a great deal to make possible the 
sutvival of production units under Korda. But whilst 
these may have been extravagant in the past, the in- 
creasingly tight control exercised over their budgets has — 
borne fruit. It is true that the N.F.F.C. has given 
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backing to the Rank Group by the establishment of a 
production unit at Pinewood, which is a Rank Studio 
connected with General Film Distributors, the Rank 
Distribution Organization. But, as we saw when 
dealing with distribution, there is at present no practical 
alternative to the present distribution system. 

There is a latent danger, too, that the N.F.F.C. might 
interfere in actual film-making through its close super- 
_ vision of budgets and costs. Its position is a delicate 
~ omne—as custodian of public funds, it must be severe and 
strict. Its Managing Director, Mr. Lawrie, is a business 
man rather than an expert fn film-making, but Sir Michael 
has had more than a score of years in the business, 
and combines creative skill with a shrewd business 
sense. He has behind him a large number of recent 
Ealing Studio successes, to gain for him the confidence 
of the various branches of the film industry. No 
organization is perfect, but it must be admitted that the 
N.F.F.C. has gone a long way to prevent total collapse of 
production. 

There is, however, a limit to what it can do, as the 
1951 teport explains. “If film production were by and 
large profitable, the Corporation might now expect to 
operate without net loss. If there were some such 
increase in producers’ receipts as mentioned above, the 
‘cost control established by the Corporation, and its new 
methods of finance, should make film production once 
more an attractive field for the private investor.” 

Due to the slow return of receipts to the producer, and 
consequently the slow repayment of loans to the Cor- 
poration—at the estimated rate of about half a million 
pounds a year—the Corporation is once again running 
short of money. If it were suddenly to cease operating, 
we should have a repetition of the crisis which threatened 
the industry in 1948. , 

The Corporation estimates it will need the five years 
originally planned, and a little more money, to bridge the 
gap. From the producer’s point of view, there is one 
encouraging sign: the Eady plan is expected to bring 
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a larger amount of money to the British Film Production — 
Fund. It will continue to operate until August 1954. 

Whilst it is true that the public is paying dearly for its 
cinema entertainment, and that it has to shoulder both 
the entertainments tax and the public loans made by the 
N.F.F.C., there is no doubt at all that a number of good 
films have been made as a result of this “ bridging of the 

ap.” The tangible proof of this is that the following 

alee were made with some form of N.F.F.C. aid in 1951: 
The Tales of Hoffmann, An Outcast of the Islands, Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, Worm’s Eye View, The Magic Box, The Dark 
Man, The Browning Version, Hotel Sahara, Laughter in Para- 
dise, and White Corridors. | 

In early 1952, the Government authorized the loan of 
a further two million pounds to allow the N.F.F.C. to 
continue its work. 


CHAPTER. XII 
FURTHERING THE CAUSE OF THE FILM 


N the economic side we have the National Film 
() Finance Corporation established by the Govern- 

ment to give the industry some form of stability 
and continuity of production. On the cultural and 
educational side there are several organizations all 
working in their own particular sphere to further the 
cause of the cinema as an art and to widen its influence 
as a mass medium. ‘The work of these organizations is 
not always spectacular; it is steady and continuous. 

In 1947 the British Film Academy was formed by the 
technicians of the industry. It exists to provide a meet- 
ing-ground for technicians and their friends, and has 
extended its activities to non-technicians who are, 
nevertheless, interested in some allied functions of the 
cinema. Associate members include such people as 
journalists, and film officers in government and industry. 
Under the leadership of Roger Manvell, the Academy 
- organizes frequent evening meetings where outstandin 
British and foreign films are viewed and discussed. 
Sometimes there may be a debate on, say, “Film versus 
Television” or on “‘Screen Acting and Stage Acting.” 
One evening there was a lively debate on the activities of 
the N.F.F.C., when Mr. Lawrie had to face a barrage of 
questions from producers and technicians who had 
several criticisms to make of his organization. Such 
stimulating meetings and discussions can do a lot to keep 
technicians on their toes and to widen their field of 
vision. 

The Academy also provides various services for its 
members—a library is being built up for consultation 
by ali interested in the history of films or requiring 
information to write articles, books, or broadcasts. An 
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information department gives advice and indicates possible 
sources of inquiry. A bulletin is issued at regular 
intervals, and includes carefully written reviews of all 
new film publications. Behind all these activities is the 
sincere desire to promote the study of the film and to 
encourage research into the subject. ! 

An older organization set up with the same guiding _ 
principles, but embracing a wider membership, is the 
British Film Institute, founded in 1934. This is a non- — 
profit-making body which receives money from the ~ 
Sunday Cinematograph Fund and a grant from the © 
Treasury. ‘The largest single sum of money goes towards 
expenses incurred in connection with the National Film 
Library, which is in the nature of a film museum. The 
N.F.L. has, since its inception, selected for preservation 
all the significant films produced; the archives hold over 
5,000 films, which will be preserved as a record of the 
development of the film and, incidentally, as a record of 
the twentieth century. The preservation of films 
involves a tremendous amount of technical work and 
supervision, for celluloid has not got the stability of 
paper, and must be treated, stored in special vaults, and 
examined at regular intervals for possible signs of de- 
terioration. The archive is not a viewing library—it 
is a collection from which it is possible to reproduce 
viewing prints if necessary. | 

The Institute also has a lending library of films. 
These are mostly older films, such as we mentioned in 
our first chapter, and include works by Lumiére, Méliés, 
Chaplin, Griffith, and Eisenstein. In addition, there are 
a few of the more outstanding amateur productions. 
One of the main aims of the lending library is to provide 
a source of classical films for film societies. 

The Institute has obviously maintained a keen interest 
in the Film Society movement, and has played an im- 
portant part in raising the number from eighteen in 1939 
to over 200 at the present time, with an audience of over 
50,000, Although the film society movement is con- 
trolled by two Federations, the Institute provides both 
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moral and financial support. It assists also in the hire 
of films for the societies’ programmes during their film 
seasons. As we mentioned earlier, film societies and 
commercial specialist cinemas are often complementary 
in their activities. For instance, film societies make 
very frequent requests for continental films, and a film 
like Les Enfants du Paradis is still being shown in this way 
all over Britain. | 

Through the film societies one of the Institute’s main 
hopes is being fulfilled. ‘There is—among a few, it 1s 
true, but the number is always increasing—a raising of 
the standard of film appreciation. People are becoming 
more critical, and are being given an opportunity to 
compare British production with that of other countries. 
This is a very important point, for nothing sharpens 
ctitical faculties more than comparative study. } 

The Institute provides other services all directed 
towards helping people to gain a better appreciation of 
the film—lectures are organized and courses run for 
film-goers; film appreciation is taught in schools; an 
extensive book library and information are available to 
all members of the public. For its own members, the 
Institute runs special series of films—one on comedies 
and another on war films, to quote two examples; it 
provides a quarterly, “Sight and Sound,” containing 
thought-provoking articles by well-known journalists and 
film-makers, and a “Monthly Film Bulletin,” giving 
reviews of all current films. | 

At the 1951 Festival of Britain the B.F.I. was te- 
sponsible for the planning and operation of the Tele- 
kinema, one of the most popular features of the exhibition 
and a show-piece which impressed foreign visitors. It 
is good news that the Telekinema will be retained per- 
manently, and thereby be of inestimable value to the 
B.F.1. and to its many members. 

The British Council and the Central Office of In- 
formation, the two constant targets of a section of the 
British Press, have in the past done much to foster the 
use of film both at home and overseas. At home about 
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10 million people a year see films produced by the C.O.1. 
This does not include audiences who may see C.O.1. _ 
films in the ordinary cinema. It covers what are known 
as non-theatrical shows in schools, institutes, village halls, 
andclubs. Most of the films deal with social or economic 
problems and are, in a sense, propaganda films. But 
every year some are produced which achieve success on 
their own merits as models of good film-making. Faster 
than Sound was a fascinating and terrifying film Seach Bini 7 
experiments carried out at great heights with a pilotless — 
miniature plane. The Undefeated, which obtained circuit 
cinema distribution, was a humorous and moving story 
of the rehabilitation of servicemen who have suffered 
the loss of one or several limbs. Daybreak in Udi was a 
brilliant presentation of the problem of development in 
the Colonies. These films all added something to the 
history of British film-craft. ) 
Normally the cinema is not the place for instructional — 
ot educational films. Audiences who have paid money 
to be entertained resent being “‘ educated ” in the strict 
sense of the word. ‘The War—with its spate of admoni- 
tory flashes and films of exhortation—did a great deal to 
increase the public’s aversion to any form of direct 
persuasion. _ During the War the British public accepted 
such films because they were necessary. But in the post- 
War period its attitude showed that it was not wise to try 
to teach or preach in cinemas. 
This does not mean that short films—call them 
documentaries, if you like—can never be shown in 
cinemas without some degree of success. Distributors 
ate not keen to give them a showing because they claim 
that the pleasure-loving masses do not care for films with — 
a flavour of culture. Some short films are shown 
spasmodically and infrequently. Three Dawns to Sydney 
was sutprisingly fortunate in being included in the same 
programme as Ihe Third Man. It was the story of a 
flight from England to Australia, and showed something — 
of the lands over which the plane flew. Directed by 
John Eldridge, it was superbly photographed by one of 
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the leading documentary cameramen, Martin Curtis. 
The public liked Three Dawns to Sydney—it was an 
interesting and entertaining informational film, of a 
higher standard than the better travelogues. 

But not all good documentaries are as fortunate as this 
one. Waverley Steps was aoe the most brilliantly 
photographed and edited film of its year. It aimed at 
giving an “‘ impression ” of Edinburgh, with clever little 
cameos of a banker, a lawyer, a medical student, and a 
foreign seaman providing the main characters. But it 
has not been given very wide distribution. ‘Distributors 
claim that it was, like Citizen Kane, ahead of its time, as 
far as the general public is concerned. Documentary 
film-producers feel very sore about the neglect of their 
films by distributors. The latter claim that they are not 
a good business proposition. Yet they book the most 
inane short comedies and boring travelogues to fill up 
the programmes. 

There is one series of short films which has been givena 
good reception in cinemas—that is the ‘‘ March of Time ” 
type of film which was produced by Rank and named 
This Modern Age. Dealing with topical problems and 
ptesenting social and political problems in an impartial 
way, these films were both instructive and absorbing. 
The Pathé “‘ scrapbooks ” have also been popular. The 
Peaceful Years will be remembered for its gentle satire 
and skilful commentary. The very title was mischievous, 
considering that the film dealt with the rise of Hitlerite 
Germany. 

Whether documentary films will get a better showing 
in future depends on the efforts of the producers to sell 
their views, on the distributors’ willingness to handle 
such films, and, to a great extent, on the public’s favourable 
reaction to such entertainment. The public today does 
not object to good music—would it object to good film 
att? Shall we ever see, for instance, Basil Wright’s film 
of the Port of London—Wazers of Time—on cinema 
screens ? It is a landmark in the chain of films which 
includes Song of Ceylon and Night Mail. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO FILMS 


HILDREN are the audiences of the future. From 
( this point of view it is important, even necessary,to — 

consider the reaction of children to films. A great. 
deal has been written on this subject—a lot of it non- 
sense. ‘The bad influence of films has been exaggerated. 
If certain under 16s go to the cinema five or six times a 
week, there is obviously a danger that their minds will 


be watped by what they see and hear. But the child 


who goes so frequently would in any case indulge in 
some other pastime which would probably be detri- 
mental to his upbringing. It is not films which are to 
blame. There is something wrong with our social 
system when this sort of thing happens. 

It is true to say, however, that many films, even those 
granted a “‘U ” certificate, are not suitable for children. 
A case in point is The Tales of Hoffmann. A child of eight 
who was taken to the film did not enjoy the more 
sensational ballet scenes and had nightmares several 
nights in succession. Even The Red Shoes had scenes 
which were unsuitable for children. 

Because of the difficulty experienced in finding films 
for children, and because she felt that children should 
learn to appreciate films, Mary Field, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rank Organization, started the production of 
special films for children to be shown at the Saturday 
matinées organized for them throughout the country. 
In the six years between 1944 and 1950 Mary Field, 
throughChildren’s EntertainmentFilms, produced twenty- 
one feature films, six short stories, nine interest films, 
sixty-seven magazine films, twenty-seven nature films, 
sixteen travel films, seven cartoons, and six Community 
Singing films. Even then, these were quite insufficient 
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to cover the audiences of children who attend these 
special morning performances every week. After a 
- period of one year during which no further films were 
made, on account of economic difficulties, four cinema 
associations joined forces and founded a company to 
carry on the good work started under the Rank Organiza- 
tion. Children’s Film Foundation Ltd., as it is called, 
is a non-profit-making company and is financed from a 
specially created British Film Production Fund. 
_ From the day it started, the production of children’s 
feature films was not undertaken haphazardly. Careful 
observation of child reaction was carried out. Photo- 
raphs of children were taken during actual performances 
with infra-red plates to avoid disturbing the audience), 
and matched up with scenes of the film they were 
watching at the time. In addition, Mary Field and her | 
team spent many hours in this country and abroad sitting 
-among audiences observing, listening, and noting reac- 
tions. 

By collating all the information and studying the photo- 
graphs, it was possible to reach certain conclusions which 
were to help the makers of these special films for children ; 
dialogue is not popular if it is prolonged; action is 
necessary to keep up the children’s interest; close-up 

- shots of violent action frighten young children, but they 

do not object to good “clean” fighting provided it is 
* photographed at a distance. ‘The theme that is eternally 
_ popular with children, as with adults, is the chase theme. 
‘One of the most important points in the making of these 
is to present real characters on the screen—ordinary boys 
and girls. We tend to forget that children depicted in 
adult films are usually abnormal—do you remember the 
little boy in The Fallen Idol or the youngster in Rocking- 
Horse Winner? Children must be able to identify 
themselves with the characters on the screen. This 
process of self-identification is the same as in adult 
audiences. But children do not seek escapism, merely 
self-expression, and their laughter and shouting are a 
healthy expression of their emotions. In every film 
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made for children there is an underlying theme which is 
intended to appeal to the better side of the child, but the 
moral is not pointed in any obvious way. It is inherent 
in the plot. = 

In Bush Christmas, where the children pursue the three 
robbers through the Australian bush, we see how plucky 
children can be in the face of adversity. In Circus Boy 
the youngster is shown battling with his own fear and . 
eventually gaining such confidence that he takes part in 
a citcus act—before an audience of his unsuspecting 
friends. In The Lone Climber a group of children make a 
noble effort to save one of their number, who has fool- 
ishly gone off alone in the mountains. In Trapped by the 
Terror the young hero saves his father and mother from 
the prison into which they had been thrown by French 
Revolutionaries. 

These films are by no means “childish” from an 
adult point of view. Indeed, several have been very 
successfully shown in cinemas, and the author of this 
book has seen Circus Boy and Bush Christmas several times, 
and would willingly see them again. 

The work being done by Mary Field in this sphere is 
not merely national in its significance. It has inter- 
national possibilities, for film is an international medium, 
and children are children the world over. It is only 
when they become more educated and civilized, as we are 
pleased to call it, that they begin to develop differing — 
characterisics. To teach children to enjoy themselves in 
a normal way, and simultaneously to include a few points 
of good conduct and good citizenship, is one of the best 
uses to which films have been put. If at the same time 
it is possible to increase the teaching of film appreciation 
in schools, we may well see a striking improvement in — 
public taste, and hence an improvement in the films 
offered to these newly educated audiences. 

A further incentive to a more critical approach will be 
ates to children by the extended use of educational 

s in the classroom. Today, already, many schools 
use films to teach nature-study, history, biology, physics, 
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and engineering. As an example, there exists a series 
of over twenty films on electricity. Sponsored by the 
Electrical Development Association, they are in constant 
use in classrooms, and cover the whole field, from the 
general film What is Electricity ? to particular subjects such 
as Free. Movement of Electrons, Magnetism, and A.C. and 
D.C. If only we had had such films twenty years ago 
out life would have been so much simpler ; at least in 


_ the science classes. Clear and simple animated diagrams 
_ are a boon to the instructor of today, and save many an. 


hour spent scribbling and scratching on the blackboard. 
These observations may well provide new lines of 
thought, and bring to light a few facts which are not 


‘universally known. It may also persuade the more 


conservative and the more doubting among you that 


there is some cultural and educational value in films. 


Apart from films used in the classroom, travel films and 
interest films screened at children’s matinées, and the 
odd documentaries shown in cinemas, feature films play 


_ a part in our general culture and education. 


In these hectic times, when people read less and less, 
films perform a useful function in presenting plays and 
novels on the screen: these screen adaptations are 
normally teh Do they appeal to our innate con- 
servatism ? Or do they thrive on the reputation of the 
otiginals from which they are taken? In recent years 
we have had Shakespearean classics—Henry. V and 
Hamlet; some Dickens—Great Expectations, Olver Twist, 
Scrooge; Noel Coward plays—Blithe Spirit, This Happy 
Breed, Brief Encounter; a selection of Shaw plays— 
Major Barbara, Pygmalion, and—should we mention it ? 
—Cesar and Cleopatra. The Winslow Boy, The Browning 
Version, and My Brother Jonathan were all adaptations. 

If people do not read the classics of our own literature, 
at least they can see a vivid, if not always faithful, repro- 
duction of them. It is better than not to know them at 
all. In some cases it may make them want to read the . 
book or play. It is a fact that when Great Expectations 
was shown in cinemas, public libraries were inundated 
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with requests for the novels of Dickens. A rush to 
read Shakespeare was also noted on the release of Henry 
V and Hamlet. resi 

There are other ways in which films have a good in- 
fluence. Although we deprecate the hero-worship of 
stars, the publicity given to stars in personal appearances, 
garden parties, premiétres, and in the popular cinema 
Press has had the effect of making young women pay 
more attention to dress and fashion. Many will agree 
that there has been a marked improvement in the way 
young women dress, and that there is a much greater 
interest in fashion than ever before. Films may claim a 
great deal of the credit for this. 

A more general influence which the film has had is one 
which is not easily identifiable at any one time—it is a 
cumulative effect. As a race, we are insular and, despite 
our history and conquests, were content, until after the 
First World War, to stay at home and read about foreign 
lands as a matter of curiosity. ‘The cinema hasshown us 
many foreign lands, with their diverse customs and 
traditions. This has broadened our outlook and made 
us more curious to see how other peoples live. During 
the Second World War we were isolated from the rest 
of the world. Our producers and directors felt they 
were cramped in their style through a lack of contact 
with the Continent especially. As soon as they could 
do so, our creative artists went abroad. The Third Man, — 
State Secret, The Glass Mountain, Private Angelo, and The ~ 
Wooden Horse were all partly made abroad. tone 

Our audiences, too, welcome the return to foreign 
fields. We are less insular than we used to be, and films 
have played a part in this, even to making people accept 
certain modes of travel. The popularity of flying may\ ~ 
be traced in part to what people have learned in docu- 
mentary films about progress in aviation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ROLE OF THE CRITIC 


T would be unkind to end the book without a refer- 
| ence to the critic. He has an unenviable task in 

many ways, for he is not a film technician; hence he is . 
regarded with mistrust by the technicians in the industry, 
who do not like outsiders telling them how to make 
better films. He is not an economist, so the Wardour 
Street brotherhood of distributors claim that he can 
know nothing of the financial set-up of their organiza- 
tions. He is not a thought-reader, which means that he 
cannot always see into a producer’s mind and perceive 
the kind of film he intended to make. He is a journalist 
employed by a newspaper or periodical to review 
ctitically a number of films a week. 

Where the system is bad—and for this the individual 
ctitic can hardly be blamed—is that he must see at /east 
one film a day, five days a week. In addition to this, he 
may be called upon to attend special performances and 
premiéres; he may be asked to lecture on films or his 
‘employers may want him to write a book on films. His 
life is far too hectic. Richard Winnington, a self- 
confessed film addict, admits that he has seen over 300 

films a year for the past six years. This is not fair to the 
ctitic, or to the public. But once again a question of 
economics arises. How could an employer afford to 
retain two or mote critics so as to allow them more time 
_-and thought for review ? | 

The present system makes it practically impossible for 
a ctitic to see films twice and to read (or re-read) the novel 
ot play on which the film is based. It also makes it 
impractical for a critic to see a film with a normal audience. 
For with all due respect to them, an audience of critics is - 
no audience at all. Each one is thinking of the review 
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he has to write and is jotting down a few notes in the 
dark to try to remember the salient points he wants to 
criticize. There is no genuine audience reaction at these 
Press-shows, and yet the reaction of a group of people is 
so vital in the appreciation of a film. Some renters 
recognize the importance of this point, and hold Press- - 
shows in the middle of a normal programme. | 
Sam Goldwyn accused Milton Shulman (“ Evening 
Standard” film critic) of living in an ivory tower. To 
some extent this is true of many critics, but it is a situa- 
tion which cannot be easily remedied. The only solution — 
would be to reduce the number of films reviewed and to 
give a straightforward synopsis of the remainder. But 
distributors would be strongly opposed to what would — 
result in an arbitrary selection of films for review. : 
It is sometimes said that the critics have no influence 
on the public. This is not strictly true. Even one of 
the popular polls gave the critics third place in the factors 
which influence cinema-going : | 


Story, 37 per cent. 

Actors, 34 per cent. 

Critics, 19 per cent. : 

The Cinema, 9 per cent. e 
“It’s British,” 1 per cent. 


There is a section of the public—our faithful and 
enthusiastic minority—which reads all critics’ reviews 
avidly. Then, again, each newspaper critic has a faithful 
following. The critics of the London evening papers 
are widely read; and to judge from the correspondence 
which ensues, some of them are very carefully read, even 
in America, as witness Sam Goldwyn’s letter to the 
** Evening Standard.” in defence of his film J Want You. 
The Sunday newspaper critics have a large readership, 
the B.B.C. critics have a big listening audience on Sunday 
mornings. No, the critics cannot be ignored. ! 

Their direct influence on cinema-going may be neg- 
ligible, but that is not the criterion of their value. Film 
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critics play an important role in the general education of 
the public. Many cinema-goers may not be conscious 
of the fact that the criticism they read a few days, or even 
weeks, ago has made a difference to their enjoyment of 
the film. Even if they disagree violently with the 
criticism they read, the fact that they try to prove the 
ctitic wrong is an excellent thing. It sharpens their 
observation of the film and their critical powers. 

In some instances critics have been instrumental in 
unearthing “second ” features or documentaries which 
the public would otherwise never have seen. Richard 
Winnington (“News Chronicle”) has an exceptionally 
fine nose for this type of film. If I am not mistaken, it 
was he who discovered The Window and made a great 
fuss about The Undefeated; the first was given wider 
distribution, and the second was eventually shown in 
circuit cinemas. In December 1951 The Red Badge of 
Courage was spotted by the critics; it had been tucked 
away in a Sunday programme in the West End, and 
subsequently did first-class business, rivalling some of the 
sbigges successes. 

he critic performs another useful function in that he 
helps the film technicians to judge their own work. 
Many technicians will violently disagree with this, but 
others will confess that it is so. An actor who plays a 
part in the film, a director who is moulding his characters 
and the story to a pattern he has in mind, a cameraman 
who is preoccupied with the composition of each scene, 
an editor who is anxious about his cuts and dissolves— 
all these are too absorbed in their own work to realize 
the general effect produced. Even the producer is often 
too close to the film to be able to judge it in true per- 
spective. 

I remember a well-known actress confessing that when 
she went to the premiére of one of her films she could 
hardly take her eyes off herself, and was practically 
oblivious of the other characters in the story. I also 
recall an actor, whose talent and judgment I respect, 
stating that the part he had played in a certain film was 
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one of his best performances on the screen. It was not 
my role to disillusion him, but it proves my point. 

If there were no outspoken critics there would be a 
terrible danger that film technicians might go on making 
films without realizing their own qualities and weak- 
nesses. When the critic comments adversely on their 
work, it is certain that technicians have moments of 
uncontrollable rage when they feel like tearing his 
column into a million shreds; but when they calm down 
a little and read the piece again, they may find there is a 
grain of truth in the criticism, even though it be adverse. 
Where the critics—or some of them—may be blamed is 
for writing for the sake of effect; nor is it necessary to 
be excessively unpleasant or disparaging. It may be 
amusing to write wicked witticisms, and it may please 
the public, but it often gives unnecessary offence in the - 
vety quarters where good sensible criticism would be 
most valuable. | | 

The critic has therefore a duty to the film, to the 
technicians, and to the public. His is not an easy task. 
Not is he always free from interference. Some employers 
consider that the truth is not always politic. But in this 
country they would appear to be in the minority. 

Before concluding this chapter, reference should be 
made to Paul Dehn’s praiseworthy efforts. He has shown 
that he knows something about what he writes every week 
in the “‘ Sunday Chronicle.” For it was he who was 
partly responsible for the original story of Seven Days to 
Noon, with its realistic evacuation of London under the 
threat of an atomic explosion, and he also wrote the 
commentary of Waters of Time, which contains some 


-temarkably poetic and exhilarating lines. I should 


like to see other critics—if only they had the time— 
attempt to write what they imagine to be good screen- 
plays. If only Winnington would write a story con- 
taining what he considers the best ingredients for a suc- 
cessful film. Would he call it “‘ Drawn and Quartered ” ? 
And would he allow film technicians to write critical 
reviews of his film? It would be worth trying. 


CONCLUSION 


T is difficult to attempt tosumup. There are so many 
| questions to which there are no final answers. Too 
often the practical solution to a problem of production 
ot distribution is not the best from the point of view of 
the public or of the film as an art-form. Similarly, in 
many cases the ideal solution from the point of view of 
film art is quite impracticable from a business point of 
view. ‘This is due to the dual role of the film—it is both 
a mass medium for entertainment and an art-form. 

The two are difficult to reconcile. The man from 
Wardour Street speaks of his “‘ Product.” The spectator 
at the Curzon Cinema talks of “art.” There is need for 
both these types of persons in our modern society—the 
business man who can master the economics of film- 
making, and the member of the audience who will 
appreciate something which is beautifully created by the 
skill of a team of craftsmen. When these two cease to 
be poles apart, then the film will become a more truly 
popular att. And popular art always thrives—and 
survives. 
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What this book is about 


< 


Whatdoes the Cinema mean to you? Do you “ go to the 
pictures ”’ just to pass an idle hour, to be “‘ taken out of your- 
self ”’—-or are you interested in the Film as an art, as a con- 
tribution to cultural enjoyment, as a social and educational 
instrument of the highest importance ? 


Focus on Films is. intended for the cinemagoer who takes 
something /o his or her evening in the stalls—and so manages to 
bring something more away. It takes the reader to both sides 
of the screen. It tells of the great part that films play in 
modern society, discusses their influence for good and bad, 
analyses the public opinion that reacts ultimately on the sort of 
film that producers make. It touches on the tenuous link which 
holds people spellbound in a cinema, describes the magic 
that lies in the film, the hypnotic effect of the’ flicker on the 
screen. 
Then it deals with the material side of film-making—the very 
practical problems of film economics. An outline of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exhibition puts the industry in its 
true perspective. What is the answer to American competi- 
tion ? What has the Government done to protect the British 
Film industry ? What is the role of the National Film Finance 
Corporation ?>—these are some of the many pertinent and 
deeply interesting questions that are asked and answered. 


Despite serious competition from abroad, severe financial 
difficulties, and the rivalry of Television, films—asserts the 
author—-still constitute a vital medium for the entertainment 
and the enlightenment of the millions. How important, When, 
to study their influence, particularly on the younger generation! 
How important, then, that the art of film criticism should be 
properly performed—for the much-maligned critic is largely 
responsible for the fact that films have developed as an artistic 
form of expression. 


A short list of books gives a final touch of usefulness to a 
volume that must appeal to all for whom picture-going is one 
of the most appreciated of pleasures. 
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